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PACT AND WAGER IN GOETHE’S FAUST 


It is the purpose of this investigation! to examine in their inter- 
relation, the three fundamental passages of Goethe’s Faust which 
deal directly with the terms of the agreements entered into by the 
Lord, Mephistopheles, and Faust. 

The passages in question? are found in the Prologue in Heaven 
(especially ll. 312-48), in the so-called Pact Scene in Studierzimmer II 
(ll. 1635-1775, and more specifically 1692-1706), and in the Death 
Scene in Grosser Vorhof des Palastes (especially ll. 11573-95). They 
belong therefore to portions of the drama of which it is generally 
assumed that they date from the important third period of Goethe’s 
activity on Faust, from June, 1797, to April, 1801, to which Goethe 
in old age refers as “die beste Zeit,’’ when, aided by Schiller’s 
encouragement and counsel, he again took up in earnest the work 
previously done and for a while even seemed to hope to be able to 
complete the entire drama.® 


1 An outline of the salient points of this paper was presented orally at the annual 
meeting of the Modern Language Association at Columbus, Ohio, in December, 1919. 
For the sake of remaining within the limits of the available space, the paper as here 
printed has been somewhat condensed. 

2 Quotations and references follow the text of the Weimar edition. 

2 Only a few days before sending my manuscript to the printer I have received 
Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Goetheschen Faust by Chr. Sarauw (Copenhagen, 1918; 
‘‘Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser,”’ I, 7.), 
of which I had previously seen Robert Petsch’s extensive review, largely of assent, in 
Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift, VIII (1920), 144-52. A necessarily hasty examination of 
Sarauw’s arguments, of which I gladly admit that many are helpful and valuable, has 
however quite failed to convince me that practically the whole of the Pact Scene was 
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At that time (June 22, 1797), in an often quoted letter to Schiller, 
Goethe states that he is thinking over, first of all, the general “plan” 
or “idea” underlying the work. 


Nun habe ich eben diese Idee und deren Darstellung wieder vorgenommen 
und bin mit mir selbst ziemlich einig. 


Nevertheless he asks Schiller for suggestions on this point, and his 
more philosophically minded friend does not fail, in his reply of the 
very next day, to lay all possible emphasis on the necessity of bring- 
ing out clearly the central idea demanded by what he conceives to 
be the “symbolic significance” of the work as a whole. 

Kurz, die Anforderungen an den “Faust” sind zugleich philosophisch 
und poetisch, und Sie mégen sich wenden, wie Sie wollen, so wird Ihnen die 
Natur des Gegenstandes eine philosophische Behandlung auflegen, und die 
Einbildungskraft wird sich zum Dienst einer Vernunftidee bequemen 
miissen. 

In a subsequent letter of June 26, Schiller reverts to this point, 
stating, 

dass mir der ‘‘Faust”’ seiner Anlage nach auch eine Totalitaét der Materie 
nach zu erfodern scheint, wenn am Ende die Idee ausgefiihrt erscheinen 
soll, und fiir eine so hoch aufquellende Masse finde ich keinen poetischen 
Reif, der sie zusammenhilt. Nun, Sie werden sich schon zu helfen wissen. 


Goethe, in his responses of June 24 and 27, is somewhat reserved 
in his references to his friend’s suggestions. He points to the 
peculiarities of his own creative procedure so different from that of 
Schiller. Nevertheless he says, 

Wir werden wohl in der Ansicht dieses Werkes nicht variiren, 


and again, 

Thre Bemerkungen zu “Faust” waren mir sehr erfreulich. Sie treffen, wie 
es natiirlich war, mit meinen Vorsitzen und Planen recht gut zusammen, 
nur dass ich . . . . die héchsten Forderungen mehr zu berihren als zu 
erfiillen denke. 


written in Rome in 1788, and that therefore the crucial passage from 1. 1635 to 1. 1769, 
which does not yet appear in the Fragment, is ‘‘aus einem Gusse’’ with what follows from 


1. 1770 to the beginning of the Schilerszene. 
Vol. VIII of the Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft, which is reported to contain an 


article by Otto Pniower on ‘ Der Teufelspakt im Faust,"’ I have not been able to secure 
to date (January 4, 1921). 
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As a matter of fact it is interesting to note that during the first 
year of the period of productivity which sets in with this exchange 
of views Goethe repeatedly makes reference, in letters and diary, to 
skeleton outlines and other devices (“Schema,” ‘“Ubersicht”’) for 
the organization of the work as a whole® until finally, presumably 
some time in the latter part of 1799 or early in 1800, he draws up 
the much discussed ‘“‘Schema,” ‘“Ideales Streben nach Einwirken 
und Einfihlen in die ganze Natur,” ete.2 During this period from 
1797 to 1801 and most probably during the twelve months from 
April, 1800, to April, 1801, Goethe finishes the Prologue in Heaven, 
closes up the “grosse Liicke,” which includes the Pact Scene between 
Faust and Mephistopheles, and writes at least a first draft of the 
closing scenes of Faust’s earthly career, in which the outcome of 
the wager was bound to be an element of prime consideration.’ 
Hence, in a relatively short period of time and under a creative 
impulse that distinctly sets out from the conscious endeavor of 
bringing coherence and a certain unity of purpose into what already 
existed and what was now being planned, the three scenes that con- 
cern us here are composed. 

This is a matter of considerable importance. For if, in the face 
of this state of things, we were to find puzzling obscurities or even 
flat contradictions between the wager in heaven, the pact on earth, 
and the final settlement of both at the time of Faust’s death, or, 
worse yet, within the stipulations and details of any one of the 
three passages taken by itself, we cannot lay such defects to con- 
flicting plans prevailing at widely separated periods of composition 
and a certain cavalier indifference in regard to making the necessary 
adjustments. On the contrary, we are charging Goethe, and that 
the Goethe of Hermann und Dorothea and Die natiirliche Tochter, 
with the inability to think straight or to express himself clearly in 


1Cf. H. G. Grif: Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen, II, 2, Nos. 908, 918, and 942. 

2 Cf. Grif, loc. cit., No. 949. 

3 The fact that the final form of the third passage (ll. 11573 ff.) is apparently of 
very late origin will be discussed later (see below, p. 133). As the changes then made do 
not introduce, however, any disturbing elements, but render the poet's previous intention 
only clearer and the coherence with the other two passages only closer, all three can, 
for the purposes of this investigation, be considered synchronous to the extent indicated 
above. Cf. the conversation with Boisserée of August 3, 1815 (Grif, No. 1162). 
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a deliberate effort to provide a central framework on which the 
rambling superstructure was to be assembled and completed.! 
Nevertheless, the many and widely different interpretations 
which have been advanced, not only of the problem as a whole, 
but even of almost every conceivable detailed feature of it, are 
positively bewildering. Consolation, if any, in regard to the validity 
and usefulness of the vast amount of critical—-and uncritical—effort 
expended can only be found in the fact that in the most substantial 
and comprehensive of recent commentaries there is a definite trend 
toward at least approximate agreement on the more important points 
and wider acceptance of the idea of essential consistency and unity.” 


A. THE PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN 
(Lines 312-43) 
The principal questions which have been raised in regard to 


this passage are the following: 
1. Does the Lord actually accept the wager which Mephistopheles 


offers ? 
2. If he does, does not his omniscience invalidate the entire 


situation ? 

1 This statement applies, of course, only to the three passages here under discussion 
and the new plan underlying them. That there are incompatibilities between this plan 
and certain passages which originated under the older conception, cannot be denied, I 
believe. Minor disturbances are created by passages, as e.g., lines 2635-38, which clearly 
point to the older plan but also yield to a reasonable interpretation according to the new 
idea. The passages which however create the greatest difficulty are the immediate 
continuation of the Pact Scene, especially lines 1770-1815, and Mephistopheles’ mono- 
logue preceding the scene with the Student (ll. 1851-67), both of which appeared in the 
Fragment at a time when the Pact Scene proper did not yet exist. Sarauw, according 
to his theory of Italian origin for the Pact Scene (see above, p.j113), is obliged to attempt 
a unitary interpretation of the entire text from 1635 to 1867, but while he makes observa- 
tions on Mephistopheles’ monologue which deserve careful consideration, he fails to 
clear away, or even to recognize, the apparent difficulties in lines 1770-1815, or more 
especially 1803-5 and 1810-15. Niejahr’s careful, though to my mind hyper-analytic 
discussion of the Pact Scene in Vol. XX of the Jahrbuch is not referred to by Sarauw, 
either directly or indirectly. 

2 The sanest and on the whole most convincing opinions are those expressed by Erich 
Schmidt and Georg Witkowski in the introduction and notes of their respective annotated 
editions of Faust (‘‘Jubiliums-Ausgabe"’ and Hesse und Becker), though neither of them 
treats the question connectedly or at length, and by Georg Miiller in his interesting book, 
Das Recht in Goethes Faust (Berlin, 1912, 372 pages), which, despite its often discursive 
presentation of unrelated legal erudition, has many excellent qualities and certainly 
deserves a more generous reception by the regular guild of Faust critics than has been 
accorded it by Max Morris in Jahresberichte for 1912. With Minor (Goethes Faust, 2 
vols., Stuttgart, 1901) I totally disagree in his interpretation of the wager between Faust 
and Mephistopheles, though his analysis of the scene in heaven is the best I know. 
Our American editions by Thomas and Goebel pay but little attention to the problem. 
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3. Which are the opposing contentions of the two contracting 
parties ? 

4. Is it Faust’s eternal soul that is at stake or do lines 315-16 
preclude any consequences beyond Faust’s earthly life ? 


1. Does the Lord actually accept the wager which Mephistopheles 
offers ?—There can be no doubt that Mephistopheles thinks so or 
pretends to think so.!' On the other hand, it is equally apparent 
that the Lord says nothing which could be construed as the acceptance 
of a wager. He merely grants Mephistopheles freedom to play his 
réle as tempter as best he can, while he declares with calm assurance 
that Faust cannot be led astray sufficiently to forget his better 
nature or higher aims. He predicts Mephistopheles’ failure and 
final discomfiture, and is merely willing to let him try his luck. It 
is only by common consent that we can speak of a wager in Heaven 
between the Lord and Mephistopheles. As a matter of fact, the 
Lord with unperturbed reserve declines to descend to the plane of 
Mephistopheles’ contentiousness. 

Those critics are therefore far from the mark who accuse the 
Lord of violating the fundamental demands of divine love and justice 
by betting about the weal and woe of a human soul. In reality 
there is nothing of the kind. In fact, if we look more closely we find 
that Mephistopheles merely asks for that which is his traditional 
right, although a right which, as he is aware, the Lord may limit 
or perhaps even annul in any given case. For when the Lord says: 

Des Menschen Thatigkeit kann allzuleicht erschlaffen, 

Er liebt sich bald die unbedingte Ruh; 

Drum geb’ ich gern ihm den Gesellen zu, 

Der reizt und wirkt und muss als Teufel schaffen [ll. 340-43], 
he clearly does not refer to a new or special arrangement, but to an 
established practice. In the Lord’s plan of salvation such a task 
has once for all been assigned to Mephistopheles, and if the latter 
(in ll. 313-14) seems to ask for specific permission, it is merely to 
make sure, in view of the bet he has offered, that the Lord has not 
perchance made different disposition in this case. 

The Lord, thus, is far from submitting Faust’s destiny to any 
unheard-of dangers, still less, of course, to a wanton game of chance; 


1 Cf. 1. 331, even if 1. 312 were taken merely as colloquial swagger. 
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as far from doing so as the imperturbably self-assured figure in the 
Book of Job. In Faust, the whole scene is in a less austere mood; 
it is richer in color and more human in tone, but neither in thought 
nor word does Goethe ascribe anything to the figure of the Lord 
that is at variance with a lofty conception or essentially reverential 
treatment. 

2. Does not the Lord’s omniscience invalidate the entire situation ?— 
It has been urged repeatedly that inasmuch as the Lord knows the 
ultimate outcome with absolute certainty, it is neither fair for him 
to accept a wager, nor is there that modicum of uncertainty without 
which there can be no genuine dramatic suspense. 

The foregoing discussion has practically furnished the answer to 
the former of the two objections. Moreover, the Lord’s omniscience 
is certainly not supposed to be unknown to Mephistopheles, nor is 
the Lord making any concealment of what he foresees as the future 
result, nor trying to take advantage of Mephistopheles’ blind eager- 
ness. Aside from the humiliation of having to acknowledge his 
wrong (1. 327) the latter is not threatened by any further harm or 
danger in case he loses his wager. His efforts will have been in 
vain: that is all. There surely is no reason for us to worry about 
his being subjected to anything like unfair treatment. 

The second question, whether the Lord’s prophecy of the out- 
come, coupled with his omniscience, does not invalidate the idea of a 
struggle with a doubtful issue, would surely have to be answered in 
the affirmative if we were dealing with a philosophical treatise 
addressing itself to cold reason and not with a work of poetry making 
its primary appeal to the imagination and the emotions. The real 
question therefore is whether or no the poet’s art succeeds in putting 
the reader under the transitory spell of its power of suggestion. At 
any rate, Goethe has carefully avoided reminding us, in the chants 
of the angels or in the introductory remarks of Mephistopheles, of 
the Lord’s omniscience; Mephistopheles, we feel, has been successful 
in many a previous venture; and he shows himself to be not only 
undismayed, but confident of victory. So despite our reason, we 
may well tremble at the thought of his craftiness, of the promised 
non-interference of the Lord, and of human frailty. 

3. Which are the opposing contentions of the contracting parties ?— 


Only general expressions are used by both the Lord and Mephis- 
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topheles to denote what they expect Faust’s conduct to be, although 
it is perfectly clear that what the one hopes to accomplish is the 
irreconcilable opposite of what the other is looking forward to. 
The Lord, who speaks of Faust as his servant, admits that his 
present service shows him still in a state of confusion, but predicts 
that clear vision and good fruits will appear in time, and even 
though like all men who “strive” Faust will continue to be subject 
to “error,”’ he will not lese his moral autonomy, but like all truly 
“good” men, he will remain conscious of the right road even when 
groping in the dark. Thus Mephistopheles will not be able to 
draw him away from his original source in order to lead him down- 
ward along his path. This, whatever it may mean in detail, is 
clearly what Mephistopheles feels sure he can do. He is, however, 
far less explicit than the Lord and makes only one attempt to define 
his object, when he declares: 
Staub soll er fressen, und mit Lust [l. 334). 

Here “Staub” plainly implies the strongest possible contrast to 
“Urquell,” things low, coarse, and deadening. On them Faust is to 
feed and he is to do it with pleasure. 

What, however, is perfectly clear is that no occasional individual 
act is to decide, but that both the Lord and Mephistopheles are 
referring to the formation of character or habit, to a permanent 
state of soul from which conduct will flow of necessity. What the 
Lord has in mind is spoken of as “Streben’’; it is to lead to “ Klar- 
heit,”’ “Bliite,” “Frucht,” which perhaps without undue straining 
may be paraphrased as das Wahre, Schéne, Gute. To this Mephis- 
topheles’ program stands diametrically opposed. 

4. Is it the fate of Faust’s soul after death that is at stake ?—Despite 
the fact that a natural reading of the scene as a whole clearly sug- 
gests an affirmative answer, a number of well-known critics have 
stoutly maintained the opposite. They base their opinion on two 
considerations: first, the contention that the Lord’s fatherly love 
and sense of justice would prevent his making the eternal welfare 
of a human soul dependent on a wager; and, second, the ostensible 
restriction of Mephistopheles to Faust’s life on earth, contained in 
the words of the Lord, 


So lang er auf der Erde lebt, 
So lange sei dir’s nicht verboten [ll. 315-16], 
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and in Mephistopheles’ rejoinder that he is interested in men only 
as long as they are alive. 

The first of these two arguments, as has been shown above 
(see p. 117), is based on a misconception. Let us see whether the 
second carries more weight. 

In the two lines just quoted all commentators, as far as I know, 
see a limitation of Mephistopheles’ efforts to Faust’s earthly life 
and overlook completely that there would really be no sense to such 
a stipulation. Where do we learn—in Bible, legend, or popular 
tradition—that the power of the devil to tempt and, if possible, 
seduce a man does not eo ipso end with his life on earth? God’s 
decision on his ultimate fate—salvation or damnation—belongs to 
the hereafter, but the record on which that final decision will rest 
is closed with the end of man’s existence on earth. Even where a 
purgatory is thought of, which is not the case in Goethe’s drama, 
the spirits of evil have no longer any power to lead the soul into new 
error after death. It is clear that the traditional explanation of 
the lines in question should be abandoned. Not a limitation is 
expressed, but on the contrary widest possible latitude. Line 315, 
which is generally read with the emphasis on “Erde,’’ has its chief 
stress on “So lang.’”’ Mephistopheles has asked for permission to 
lead Faust along his road and by the use of “sacht” (“Ihn meine 
Strasse sacht zu fiihren’’; 1. 314) has indicated that even he realizes 
it will have to be done cautiously and will require time. If limited 
to a short period, he implies, it would not be a fair test. Hence the 
Lord, assuring him that he will have the fullest opportunity to try 
his skill, replies: 

So lang er auf der.Erde lébt, 
86 lange sei dir’s nicht verbéten [ll. 315-16). 


Thus interpreted the two lines not only gain a logical and forceful 
connection with what precedes; they also appear far more organi- 
cally linked with the famous line following: 

Es irrt der Mensch so lang er strebt [l. 317]. 


1 Minor is clearly conscious of the superfluity, not to say meaninglessness, of such 
a limitation (‘‘ Mephistopheles findet die Bedingung ganz selbstverstindlich und ganz 
allgemein, nicht bloss fiir Faust, giltig’’) but he too cannot rid himself of the idea that 
a limitation is expressed. Cf. Goethes Faust, 2, 91-93. 
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For if error is inevitable as long as there is striving, then Mephis- 
topheles may claim to have a chance of seducing his victim as long 
as death has not yet ppt him automatically beyond the danger of 
further temptation. 

Another group of critics go, however, still farther and construe 
the terrestrial limitation which they see in lines 315-16 as fore- 
ordaining the ultimate failure of Mephistopheles’ efforts and Faust’s 
rescue from his power after death.! This is an even greater mis- 
conception, not borne out by anythipg expressed or implied in the 
text itself. For even if the lines in question were to be interpreted 
as stipulating a limitation, this limitation would clearly refer to the 
efforts of temptation only, not to the subsequent result. If it is 
asserted that the Prologue in Heaven absolutely predicts Goethe’s 
intention of saving his hero, the claim must rest on the predictions 
of the Lord in lines 309 ff. and 327 ff., interpreted in the light of his 
omniscience and Mephistopheles’ subordinate relation, not however 
on lines 315-16. 

But what, then, has been asked by some, is the meaning of 
Mephistopheles’ statement that his interest in men expires with 
death, 

Da dank’ ich euch; denn mit den Todten 

Hab’ ich mich niemals gern befangen [ll. 318-19]? 
Does this not prove that the Mephistopheles of the Prologue—what- 
ever may have been Goethe’s plans before or after—is merely a 
terrestrial teaser and tempter, a “Schalk,” who does not even aim 
to reach out beyond man’s life on earth, and that so much the 
more as the Prologue contains no direct reference to hell? As a 
matter of fact, the lines offer not the least difficulty to a natural 
interpretation. If Mephistopheles is a tempter and seducer of men 
on earth, he can play his réle as such with the hope of success only 
as long as they are living. The dead, as we have seen, are beyond 
his reach. But it should hardly be necessary to point out that the 
case is entirely different where he has been successful or believes 
he is going to be. The very comparison which he makes between 


1 Some who do not go so far admit nevertheless, as e.g., Goebel in his edition of the 
First Part of Faust (New York, 1907, p. 262), ‘‘the implication of these lines that 
Mephistopheles is to have no claim on Faust in the life hereafter.’"’ As a matter of 
fact, not even such an implication exists. 
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himself in his relation to his victim and a cat playing with a mouse 
(cf. ll. 321-22) should be convincing enough. The cat may spurn 
a dead mouse, but it tries to catch a live one, not to let it run again, 
but to devour. 

No other assumption tallies, moreover, with a natural and 
unforced interpretation of expressions like the following, some of 
which are used by Mephistopheles and others by the Lord, 

. . . . den sollt ihr noch verlieren [l. 312]. 


Zieh diesen Geist von seingm Urquell ab [l. 324]. 
.... fiihr’ ihn. . . Auf deinem Wege mit herab [ll. 325-26]. 


Triumph aus voller Brust [1]. 333]. 

Staub soll er fressen, und mit Lust [l. 334]. 
They certainly cannot refer to temporary error, for that the Lord 
has admitted from the start. They evidently refer to at least the 
hypothetic possibility of Faust becoming permanently ensnared in 
the meshes of Mephistopheles’ net. And even if we are prepared 
to admit that no wager or pact as such will mechanically decide 
Faust’s ultimate fate, but that the final decision will rest with the 
Lord, our sense of the Lord’s unerring justice assures us that if 
such a result were to come to pass, he would admit himself defeated 
and declare for Mephistopheles and against Faust. If we had not 
this assurance there would be no meaning whatever in the poetic 
device of a wager, even though only a one-sided wager. 


B. THE PACT BETWEEN FAUST AND MESPHISTOPHELES 
(Lines 1635-1775) 

In regard to this scene, the following problems have given rise 
to the most serious differences of opinion: 

1. Are the pact offered by Mesphistopheles and the wager offered 
by Faust both binding ? 

2. If not, why are both Faust and Mephistopheles willing to 
change from the contractual agreement to the wager ? 

3. Which is the real wager offered and accepted ? 

4. Do its terms agree with those underlying the wager in heaven ? 

1. Are the pact offered by Mephistopheles and the wager offered 
by Faust both binding ?—To start with, Mephistopheles offers him- 
self to Faust as a companion and eventually servant [ll. 1646 ff.], and 
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only when Faust desires to know the conditions of such an asso- 
ciation, he proposes the following terms: 

Ich will mich hier zu deinem Dienst verbinden, 

Auf deinen Wink nicht rasten und nicht ruhn; 

Wenn wir uns driiben wieder finden, 

So sollst du mir das Gleiche thun [ll]. 1656-59}. 

That is, he suggests a fixed contractual agreement, based on 
the idea of service and wages, and practically identical with the pact 
in earlier Faust literature, except that instead of the usual twenty- 
four years Mephistopheles stipulates the length of Faust’s natural 
life as time-limit for his services.'_ Aside from this point, there is 
nothing in the terms of this pact that corresponds with the stipula- 
tions in heaven. On the contrary, the emphasis which there has 
been laid on spiritual values as the decisive criteria, plainly suggests 
that a mechanical pact of this kind would find no recognition at 
the hands of the Lord. Here, for a moment, two entirely different 
world-views are in plain sight of each other, and any attempt at 
reconciliation of the two is bound to be forced. In passing, as 
it were, Goethe here merely pays his respects to one of the time- 
honored traditions of the theme, as he has done in numerous instances 
elsewhere.? Incidentally, it may be claimed, he scores a point by 
thus placing in strongest possible relief the new idea which underlies 
his own conception of the relation of Faust and Mephistopheles. 

Faust, in the wild despair that has only just found torrential 
expression in the curse he has hurled against everything endearing 
life to man (ll. 1583-1606), is not averse to such a pact. His unbear- 
able sorrows are of this life, and if in Mephistopheles’ society some- 
how or other he can hope to drown these, he does not care what 
may or may not await him in a life to come. 


Das Driiben kann mich wenig kiimmern; 
Schlagst du erst diese Welt zu Triimmern, 
Die andre mag darnach entstehn [ll. 1660-70]. 


Everything now points to the immediate conclusion of the pact 
as proposed. Nevertheless this does not happen, and the conversa- 
tion takes an unexpected turn. The passage which has just been 


1 Like most critics who discuss at all the meaning of ‘‘wenn"’ in 1. 1658, I take it as 
temporal, not conditional. Cf., however, Lichtenberger, Le Faust de Goethe, 1911, p. 49. 
2 Cf. e.g., the signing of a document with Faust’s blood. 
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quoted in part is clearly not construed by Mephistopheles as an 
acceptance, for after Faust has finished speaking, Mephistopheles 
is still urging him to accept: 

In diesem Sinne kanst du’s wagen. 

Verbinde dich; . . . . [ll. 1671-72]. 
After these words, however, it is distinctly only the wager offered 
by Faust that both, with due formality, agree to. The pact is no 
longer mentioned. It has given way to, or better perhaps, it has 
been merged into a wager. I prefer to say it has been merged or 
transformed into a wager because the basic conditions of the pact 
—service on the part of Mephistopheles and Faust’s soul as payment 
therefor—are taken over as the stakes into the wager offered by 
Faust.! 

A further objection against the assumption, championed by 
Minor,? that the pact and the wager both stand, the latter as a sort 
of codicil to the former, lies in the fact that such an agreement would 
not be a wager. It would be far less of a wager than the one-sided 
one between the Lord and Mephistopheles. There Mephistopheles 
at any rate—and he alone is concerned—sees things in terms of a 
wager: “Both of us covet Faust’s soul. If I can accomplish what 
I claim, I'll get it. If things turn out as you claim they will, you'll 
have it.” But Faust’s offer to Mephistopheles would simply run 
thus: “If you succeed in satisfying me through your gifts you can 
have my soul at once. If you fail—you’ll get it a little later.” 
A “wager” with anything like a balancing of advantage and disad- 
vantage in the case of winning or losing requires the agreement to 
read as follows: ‘You offer your services, which you claim can 
make me forget the misery of life. I offer my soul after death. If 
you succeed, you win my soul; in fact you may then have it at once. 
Rather hell than a life as slave of your worthless and degrading 
pleasures. If I prevail, however, I’ll remain free and you will have 
had your services for naught.” 

It is clear, then, the assumption of the validity of the pact 
creates difficulties and incongruities of all sorts. It contradicts the 
spirit and purpose of the whole Prologue in Heaven and connects 
up with absolutely nothing at the end of Faust’s life. Goethe in his 


1 The “‘ Dienst’ mentioned in 1. 1704 reverts to that of ll. 1656-57, and the “‘ Fesseln"’ 
of 1. 1701 correspond to ll. 1658-59. 
2 Goethes Faust, 2, 194-95. 
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later utterances on Faust’s fate never so much as refers to it, but 
only speaks of the wager.' Nevertheless we should, of course, have 
to admit its existence and make the best of it, if a natural reading 
or a searching analysis of the text required it. But when exactly 
the opposite is the case and violence has to be done to the text to 
establish the pact as binding, common sense would suggest that we 
trouble no further about it. 

2. Why are both Faust and Mephistopheles willing to change from 
the pact to the wager?—It is with admirable skill that Goethe in 
thirty-two short lines (1660-91), assigning only two speeches to 
each of the two characters, brings about the transition from the 
traditional contract to the fundamentally different wager. This 
success is so much the more noteworthy since in such a situation a 
change in the terms proposed by one party is likely to be objected 
to as disadvantageous by the other. Nevertheless the motivation 
for the behavior of both Faust and Mephistopheles is surprisingly 
natural and logical. 

Either of them is entitled to believe that he is gaining a decided 
advantage by the change from the pact to wager; and if it must be 
admitted that Faust is in too reckless a mood to care for relative 
advantages or disadvantages and does not act consciously from 
such impulses, then it is the inherent soundness of his nature which 
instinctively makes him shape matters in accordance with the 
dictates of his being. 

As for Faust, it is true, his ruin, which otherwise would be post- 
poned to the end of his life, may come very soon. But if so, it will 
only shorten what is to him a well-nigh unbearable existence and, 
moreover, it must commend itself to his sense of right and fitness. 
In that case he knows he deserves no better. ‘Wie ich beharre 
bin ich Knecht, Ob dein, was frag’ ich, oder wessen”’ (ll. 1710-11). 
On the other hand, it is his conviction—and on that his wager rests 
—that such a surrender of his true nature to the temptations of a 
Mephistopheles will never come. 

Mephistopheles, on the other hand, no less considers the change 
to his advantage. Confident that he can accomplish what Faust 


LIn a conversation with Boisserée of August 3, 1815( Grif, No. 1162), Goethe, in 
reply to Boisserée’s statement that he expects the devil to be worsted in the end, makes 
the significant remark, ‘‘Faust macht im Anfang dem Teufel eine Bedingung, woraus 
Alles folgt.’’ This ‘‘condition’’ can be only the wager offered in ll. 1692 ff.; and if 
‘‘everything’’ develops from it, the pact as such is clearly ruled out. 
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declares he will never be able to do—just as cock-sure, as a matter of 
fact, as he had been in heaven in his conversation with the Lord— 
he believes that he will not have to bother himself in service to 
the end of Faust’s life, but that his object will be attained much 
sooner. That it may not be attained at all is an alternative which 
his conceit prevents him from considering. 

3. Which is the real wager offered and accepted?—This is the 
crucial question of the problem as a whole, and on its right under- 
standing, more than on anything else, depends a really satisfactory 
answer to the ultimate question whether, at the close of the drama, 
Faust has fairly won or lost his wager. 

An objective consideration of what is the real content of the 
wager which Faust offers and Mephistopheles accepts has been much 
interfered with by the prominence given both in the Pact Scene and 
in the Death Scene to those words which, when addressed to the 
fleeting moment, are to express delight in what it has brought and 
a wish that things might remain as they are. In the Pact Scene, 
Faust says to Mephistopheles: 


Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen: 
Verweile doch! du bist so schén! 


Dann magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 
fll. 1699-1706}. 


At the very end of his life, in a most significant situation, these fate- 
ful words again come from his lips. To most critics it has seemed 
perfectly clear, therefore, that, technically or legally at any rate, 
Faust loses his wager and that through this very use of the phrase 
as a sort of “‘Leitmotiv” the poet has wished to emphasize what he 
himself considered the central content of the wager. 

Let us examine the facts. Whoever emphasizes the grave conse- 
quences for Faust of the mere repetition of a stated phrase, without 
carefully inquiring, first of all, whether the real meaning and purpose 
of the words is the same in both instances, whatever else he may be, 
is a strict constructionist. Very well, then let him not overlook the 
fact that, strictly construed, the passage in question does not belong 
to the wager at all. The actual wager, beyond a peradventure of 
doubt, is stated in the six preceding lines, 

Werd’ ich beruhigt je mich auf ein Faulbett legen, 


So sei es gleich um mich gethan! 
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Kannst du mich schmeichelnd je beliigen 
Dass ich mir selbst gefallen mag, 

Kannst du mich mit Genuss betriigen; 

Das sei fiir mich der letzte Tag! [ll. 1692-97]. 


For Faust’s.next words, ‘Die Wette biet’ ich,” refer clearly to these 
words and not to what follows. Mephistopheles does not wait with 
his acceptance for any further explanations or additions, but at once 
exclaims “Top!” and strikes his right hand into the outstretched right 
of Faust, who then with the words, ‘Und Schlag auf Schlag!’ con- 
firms the fact that the agreement is complete by letting his left 
hand fall on the two clasped hands.! The wager at this moment 
therefore is complete, offered and accepted in due form—and noi 
one word has been said of “Verweile doch! du bist so schén!’’— 
certainly an important fact, although to my knowledge nowhere 
definitely recognized.? 

The application which I myself desire to make of the point which 
I have raised is not in the direction of excluding the second passage 
from the true content of the wager. My object is, first of all, to 
silence the so-called strict constructionists by a somewhat better 
application of their own principle. Aside from that, I am quite 
prepared to recognize the second passage as a weighty and significant 
element of the wager as a whole. Faust clearly feels it as such, 
offers it as such, Mephistopheles accepts it, and, in the end, we are 
not dealing with a case argued at the bar of law and in keeping with 
a technical code, but before the free consciences of thinking and 
feeling men, who will not be debarred from pressing to the heart of 
a question by undue regard for defects of formal transmission. 

But this much should be clear: If the second passage is to be 
admitted as substantial evidence it cannot possibly be so admitted 
by itself, nor even as the point of chief importance, but only in 
intimate connection with the preceding passage, which, after all, 
enjoys the advantage of unquestioned legitimacy. 


1 Thus, most acceptably, though differently from the current interpretation, the 
act is described by Minor (Geethes Faust, 2,194) and Georg Miiller (Das Recht in Goethes 
Faust, 324). 

2 In Georg Miiller (Das Recht in Goethes Faust, 325) I find an indirect recognition 
of the difficulty. He prescribes that the hands must remain clasped at least till line 
1706, i.e., at least the outward symbol is to carry its binding effect over into the second 
passage. 
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As soon as this fact is established, the wager cannot possibly be 
interpreted, as is so often done, as though it turned on Faust’s 
unconditional declaration that he would never say to the passing 
moment: “Verweile doch! du bist so schén!” and that therefore 
he is willing to declare himself defeated if ever, under any circum- 
stances, prompted by no matter what emotions, he should voice a 
wish for things to remain as they are, for time to stand still. 

I readily admit that Faust, who only a few moments before has 
uttered his reckless curse, feels that way, and that someone who 
really understood him and knew how to lead him on might easily 
have driven him to such an all-including wager. Mephistopheles, 
however, is not his man. On the contrary, if anything saves Faust 
from the danger of such an agreement it is Mephistopheles himself. 
Through his crude self-complacency he draws all of Faust’s scorn 
and indignation upon himself and the things he has to offer. Faust, 
as it were, is willing to purchase unseen at a dangerously high price 
a parcel of goods that serve his immediate purpose although he is 
convinced of their intrinsic worthlessness; but when the salesman 
attempts to treat him as a fool by extolling virtues that do not exist, 
his connoisseur’s pride is stung and his whole attitude toward the 
bargain changed. Twice Mephistopheles makes the clumsy attempt: 

. . . . du sollst, in diesen Tagen, 
Mit Freuden meine Kiinste sehn, 
Ich gebe dir was noch kein Mensch gesehn [ll. 1672-74], 
and again: 
Doch, guter Freund, die Zeit kommt auch heran 
Wo wir was Guts in Ruhe schmausen mégen [ll. 1690-91], 
and twice Faust voices his contemptuous conviction that in this 
sphere there can be for him no talk of joy and contentment; first 
with withering scorn (Was willst du armer Teufel geben... . 
ll. 1675-77), and afterwards in flaming indignation by offering the 
wager in place of the pact. 

What he asserts in it is that idleness (Faulbett), self-complacency 
(Selbstgefallen), and pleasure (Genuss) will never be able to gain 
control of him so as to satisfy him. Should they do that, then he 
is willing to acknowledge his soul forfeited to Mephistopheles at 
once. The three terms clearly characterize the different aspects of 
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a typical case of sensual enslavement and moral degeneracy, with 
complete loss of all idealistic striving or “‘Streben,” and it is only 
against these things, which to him sum up the promised joys of 
Mephistopheles, that Faust sets up his bold denial and wager. If, 
therefore, immediately after the handshaking has taken place, he 
continues: ‘Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen: Verweile doch! du 
bist: so schén!”’ etc., two things seem clear. First, the “moment” 
he has in mind is not any moment whatsoever, no matter what its 
content might be, but a moment devoted to one or all of the Mephis- 
tophelean “good” things whose power over him he has just chal- 
lenged; and second, that which prompts him to make the additional 
statement is a purely emotional impulse. He does not really want 
to say anything new, nor add anything to what he has said. It is 
solely a question of intensity. As he often does, he carries that 
which is clamoring in him for still extremer utterance to the last 
possible point of paradoxical hyperbole. If ever he can succumb to 
the allurements of Mephistopheles sufficiently to wish for the fleet- 
ing moment to delay, he will be doomed immediately. In the end 
it may be well that the words are spoken outside of the formal wager, 
for the language of defiant exaltation is rarely helpful in making 
contractual stipulations.! 

4. Do the terms of the wager on earth agree with those of the wager 
in heaven ?—I feel convinced that this is the case, and think it can 
best be shown by calling attention to what evidently is a logical or 
structural device underlying the chief formulas used both in heaven 
and earth. In offering his wager, Faust uses three phrases, each of 
which consists of two elements: 

Faulbett—beruhigt 
schmeichelnd beliigen—selbst gefallen 
Genuss—betriigen 


1 The wording of the written document which Faust signs we do not learn. This 
point has been strangely insisted upon by Victor Michels in Euphorion 13 (1906), 637 ff. 
in arguments which I am not able to follow. Space forbids my entering here upon a 
detailed discussion of this question, which is also treated at some length by Georg 
Miiller in Das Recht in Goethes Faust, p. 331f. Of course, Mephistopheles might have 
tried to get the better of Faust by writing into the bond (unless we assume that Faust 
not only signs it but himself writes it) both the pact and the wager, or for that matter 
other deviations from the actual agreement. But if so, the poet would have had to 
take us into his confidence. His very silence is plain proof that at least for substance of 
doctrine the written agreement must be assumed to be identical with the verbal one 
of which we have been witnesses. 
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In each instance there is expressed on the one hand an element of 
sensual or emotional temptation, and on the other a spiritual con- 
dition, a state of soul which is to be engendered thereby, and it is 
perfectly clear that Faust lays the chief emphasis on the latter. 
Mephistopheles does not frame any counter-proposition. He 
merely accepts the wager. But he has previously attempted some 
formulas of his, which show an interesting parallelism with those 


used by Faust: 
meine Kiinste sehn—mit Freuden 


was Guts schmausen—in Ruhe. 
Hence, he too is not satisfied with Faust’s willingness to accept 
what he has to offer, but he too aims at a result which is thereby 
to be achieved. And if we go a step farther and examine the one 
programmatic formula which in heaven he used in speaking to the 
Lord, 


Staub soll er fressen—und mit Lust 
we find that it tallies exactly with the terms he uses toward Faust 
and those used by Faust himself.' They all denote the same two- 
fold idea of indulgence in self-gratification and resultant content- 


ment. What varies is merely the moods in which the different 
statements are made. 

Everything is in perfect agreement, and I have no hesitation, 
with Erich Schmidt, to speak of “ Beide identische Wetten.’” 


C. THE DEATH SCENE 
(Lines 11573—95) 
The following problems will be taken up seriatim, although 
everything hinges here on the one question: Who has won the wager ? 
1. Does Faust die a natural death, or is his death due to the 
fact that he speaks the fatal words, “Verweile doch, du bist so 
schén!” ? 
2. Does Faust win or lose his wager with Mephistophe les ? 
3. If he does not lose it through what transpires here at the end 
of his life, has he not previously lost it during the progress of the 


drama ? 

1 Interesting, and perhaps not accidental, is the similarity in form and content of 
these formulas with that of the evangelist, ‘‘ Liebe Seele habe nun Ruhe, iss, trink 
und habe guten Mut,"’ in Luke 2, 19-20. 

2 Jubilaums-Ausgabe, Vol. XIII, Einieitung, p. xxxii. 
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4. Is the issue on earth of such a nature that it settles auto- 
matically and unequivocally Mephistopheles’ wager with the Lord? 

1. Does Faust die a natural death or not ?—This question acquires 
significance only on the assumption that Faust’s life was to be for- 
feited whenever he should express a desire for time to stand still. 
In the last analysis, it turns therefore on the validity of the second 
half of the wager, independently of the first. As it has been shown 
that such an interpretation is untenable, we should have to decide 
whether, at the time of his death, when Faust speaks the words in 
question, he applies them to a moment of either idleness, or Mephisto- 
phelian enjoyment, or sterile self-complacency. Not even those, 
however, who maintain that Faust loses, set up such a preposterous 
claim, and it is clear therefore that Faust’s death is not due to the 
words he has uttered. 

On the contrary, Faust dies a natural death. The point can be 
proved not only by lines 11591-92, 

Der mir so kraftig widerstand, 

Die Zeit wird Herr, der Greis hier liegt im Sand, 
but perhaps even more definitely by the earlier references to Faust’s 
approaching death, on the part of the three comrades of “‘Sorge” 
in lines 11396-97 and of Mephistopheles himself in lines 11525 ff. 
and especially 11557-58. 

If the scene in question belonged to the world of matter-of-fact 
reality we should have to say it is an accident that Faust’s natural 
death at the age of one hundred years coincides with his utterance 
of the fatal words. If we consider, however, the requirements of 
dramatic effectiveness and, still more, of an evidently typical or 
symbolic treatment, the adopted device appears almost inevitable. 
Had Faust’s final admission of the possibility of true human happi- 
ness been wrung from him at an earlier period of his life, his conflict 
with Mephistopheles would have been at an end. The drama, as 
the story of this conflict, would have had to end then and there if 
the poet expected us to accept his hero’s confession as his final view 
of life, as ‘‘wisdom’s last word.’’ On the other hand, the Lord had 
given Mephistopheles leave to try his arts of seduction on Faust 
to the very end of his life on earth. Had Faust been destined to 


lose his struggle the catastrophe might easily have come at any time 
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in his career; but as he was to win, i.e., not to lose,' it had to be 
made clear that his resistance to the blandishments of Mephis- 
topheles would continue to the end of life, and if this life was to be 
in any way symbolic of the general trials and triumphs of “eines 
Menschen hohes Streben” we had to be permitted to witness its 
power of resistance even to the limits of extremest old age. 

2. Does Faust win or lose his wager with Mephistopheles ?—Gen- 
erally speaking, the more recent Faust literature shows a growing 
consensus of opinion that Faust wins his wager.? Cases of arch- 
negation, if they still occur, are few and far between. Numerous, 
to be sure, is as yet that group—and it includes some important 
names—which distinguishes between a verdict according to the 
letter (Wortlaut) and one according to the spirit (Sinn), the former 
favorable to Mephistopheles, the latter to Faust, but it is clear that 
in the last analysis this group is on the side of those declaring in 
favor of Faust, for, on both human and poetic grounds, not the 
letter, but the spirit is bound to prevail in this conflict. 

Critics who are willing to give an unconditional verdict in Faust’s 
favor base it generally not so much on a correct interpretation of 
the wager as on the fact that in the final text, as we now read it, 
Faust does not actually address the words in question to the fleeting 
moment. He speaks only conditionally, hypothetically (Zum 
Augenblicke diirft’ ich sagen; 1. 11581). Others lay stress on the 
fact that the moment which Faust has in mind is not a situation 
that he is then enjoying (except in anticipation) but that he is 
thinking of the future when his lofty vision might be realized. 
Hence, instead of bidding the passing present to linger (which 
clearly is the sense of 1. 1699) he merely feels he might be justified 
in doing so sometime in a still distant future. 

Evidently Goethe has done well to revise, as it would seem, the 
original version of Faust’s testamentary speech quite shortly before 
his death, prompted by the desire for a more careful elaboration 
“der Hauptmotive, die ich, um fertig zu werden, allzu lakonisch 

1It must be remembered that Faust does not wager that something will happen, 
but that something will never happen. 

? The attempt to secure the assistance of a strictly legal interpretation proved a 
complete failure. The two learned jurists who in the Goethe-Jahrbuch, 24 (1903), 113-31, 


argued the case came to diametrically opposite findings. 
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behandelt hatte” (Tgb., Jan. 24, 1832; Graf, No. 1977). For if 
even in the face of this final redaction Goethe’s critics have had 
such difficulties in deciding the wager, what would they have done 
with the earlier version which, instead of the entire sustained and 
noble speech of twenty-eight lines (ll. 11559-86) as we now read it, 
contained only a short passage of largely prosaic lines? 

Dem Graben, der durch Siimpfe schleicht, 

Und endlich doch das Meer erreicht, 

Gewinn’ ich Platz fiir viele Millionen, 

Da will ich unter ihnen wohnen, 

Auf wahrhaft eignem Grund und Boden stehn. 

Ich darf zum Augenblicke sagen: 

Verweile doch, Du bist so schén! 

Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 

Nicht in Aonen untergehn.! 

Here it is clear that Faust speaks in the present tense to the 
present moment,” even though here, too, the present is dear to him 
not for its own sake, but because it reveals the possibility of a still 
better and broader future. And yet, as early as August 3, 1815, 
when Sulpiz Boisserée said to Goethe in regard to the final fate of 
Faust, then a matter of considerable debate, ‘Ich denke mir, der 
Teufel behalte Unrecht,’”’ Goethe with evident assent replied, 
“Faust macht im Anfang dem Teufel eine Bedingung, woraus 
Alles folgt.”* This “‘Bedingung” is evidently not the one in line 
1699 (Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen . . . .), for that, taken by 
itself, is literally fulfilled according to the text of the older version. 
It might explain Faust’s losing, but not his winning the wager. 
Goethe here refers with satisfactory definiteness to lines 1692-97 as 

1Cf. Otto Harnack’s edition of Faust in Vol. V of Goethes Werke, ed. Karl Heine- 
mann, Lpzg. and Wien, Bibliogr. Institut, n.d., pp. 21,518, 572. This important change, 
strange to say, is mentioned by but few of the commentators, although many of them 


refer to the change from “‘darf’’ to “‘diirft’’’ in 1. 11581. From the variants in the 
Weimar edition it is almost impossible to get a clear view of the condition of the MS 
at this point. 

2 The point is really of some importance; for critics who rest their claim that Faust 
wins his wager chiefly on the fact that he speaks only hypothetically and not of the 
present lose the entire basis for their contention as soon as the earlier reading is substi- 
tuted for the final one. That is, according to their interpretation Goethe had Faust 
lose his wager until a few weeks before his death and then suddenly decided to make 
him win it—an apparent absurdity. 

3 Cf. above, p. 125, footnote 1. It is in this same conversation that Goethe, while 
refusing to give information about the end of Faust’s career, states: ‘‘ Aber es ist auch 
schon fertig, und sehr gut und grandios gerathen, aus der besten Zeit."" (Grif, No. 1162.) 
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the basic condition on which the wager between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles turns, for on this supposition only does Faust remain 
victorious no matter whether we adopt the older and briefer text 
or the nobler and more explicit lines of the revised version. 

Of course, if even the earlier reading justifies the assumption of 
Faust’s victory over Mephistopheles, the later one positively clamors 
for it. When, in the shadow of death, Faust uses the ominous 
phrase that seems to challenge the fleeting moment to delay' and 
speaks of what he then experiences as the enjoyment of the best 
and highest which life had to offer him, he is referring to things 
that are as far removed from Mephistopheles’ “Staub” or his own 
“‘Faulbett”’ as they are near the heart of what the Lord laid stress 
upon as “‘ Tatigkeit” and “‘Streben.” 

Mephistopheles, who clings to inapplicable words and attempts 
to prove his claim by them, does no more nor less than what under 
similar circumstances a human extortioner would also do. He tries 
to make the best of what he instinctively feels to be a bad case 
bound to go against him. 

The fact that Faust has won the wager over Mephistopheles 
(and the latter therefore, as we shall see, has lost his wager with 
the Lord) must not be construed to mean that thereby, eo ipso, to 
speak in the language of the religious symbolism in which the last 
scenes of the drama are conceived, he can claim entrance into heaven 
as one of the blessed. Only divine judgment can determine this, 
and if—as the advent of the angels proves—it decides in Faust’s 
favor, despite the heavy guilt that rests on him, it represents a 
justice tempered by mercy and love.? 

3. Has Faust not lost the wager with Mephistopheles at some earlier 
" point in the action ?—In answer to this question, which has repeatedly 


1 I am not able to discuss here the question what Goethe's reason may have been for 
reintroducing in the Death Scene the very phraseology used by Faust in the Pact Scene 
(not only in ll. 11581—82, but also in ll. 11593-95). I merely wish to refer to at least 
two places where explanations are attempted that are not based on a wrong conception 
of the wager: Otto Pniower in the Pantheon edition of Faust, Vol.JII, Berlin, n.d. (1903), 
p. xlii and Otto Woerner, Fausts Ende, Freiburg i. Br., 1902, p. 25. 

? From this point of view must be interpreted the often quoted letter of Goethe 
to K. E. Schubarth of November 3, 1820 (Grif, No. 1219) in which Goethe says: 
**Mephistopheles darf seine Wette nur halb gewinnen, und wenn die halbe Schuld auf 
Faust ruhen bleibt, so tritt das Begnadigungsrecht des alten Herrn sogleich herein, zum 
heitersten Schluss des Ganzen.”’ 
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been raised—and not without justification—it might of course 
suffice to point out that Mephistopheles does not think so. But 
inasmuch as Mephistopheles, especially in long stretches of the 
Second Part, almost completely loses the réle of an aggressive 
adversary, this fact alone is not sufficiently convincing. 

Here, too, everything necessarily depends upon our conception 
of the terms of the wager. If the mere desire for the fleeting moment 
to linger were to decide the wager against Faust, I think we should 
have to admit that he has lost it more than once, unless it be con- 
sidered imperative that the very words, ‘ Verweile doch, du bist so 
schén!”’ be spoken. These words, to be sure, Faust does not speak; 
but has he not felt them during moments of peaceful contempla- 
tion in ‘‘Wald und Hoéhle,”’ in the enjoyment of Gretchen’s love, or 
in even larger measure during his union with Helen ? 

Critics who raise these questions at all, generally answer them 
either by denying any wish on the part of Faust to delay the passing 
moment,! or by pointing to the disturbing factor of a guilty con- 
science and evil foreboding, or to the unreality of his dream-like 
experiences in the sphere of Helen. Simpler and more convincing 
is again an explanation that rests upon a proper interpretation of 
the wager. For in all such moments of happiness, the Gretchen 
episode included, it can be shown that Faust is far removed from 
that sphere of sensual and spiritual degradation which underlies the 
terms of his wager with Mephistopheles. Even if he actually had 
addressed to the fleeting moment the prayer to delay, Mephistopheles 
would have had no better right for claiming to have won the wager 
than he has in the end at the hour of Faust’s death. 

4. Does the issue on earth automatically settle Mephistopheles’ 
wager with the Lord?—That Mephistopheles loses his wager with 
the Lord is quite generally admitted, even by those who doubt or 
deny his failure in his relation with Faust. Goethe himself, from 
whom we are unable to quote any absolutely unequivocal statement 
in regard to the outcome of the wager between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles, expresses himself in this respect in the tersest and most 
definite language. Speaking to Eckermann in 1827, he declares, 

1 Certainly not an easy undertaking in the face of lines like 3191-92; 3217; 


6493-94; 9381-82. 
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“dass der Teufel die Wette verliert,”’ and the context makes it per- 
fectly clear that the wager to which he has reference is the one in 
the Prologue in Heaven." 

Indeed, if it has been made clear (cf. above, p. 130) that the basic 
terms of Faust’s wager with Mephistopheles are identical with those 
underlying Mephistopheles’ wager against the Lord, then it needs 
no further proof that Faust’s winning his wager against Mephis- 
topheles necessarily means that Mephistopheles has lost his wager 
with the Lord. 


The foregoing analysis of the entire problem, in the light of 
the different interpretations attempted and objections raised, seems 
to me to furnish convincing evidence that, whatever may be our 
judgment about the lack of regular symmetry and close-knit unity 
in the work as a whole or about undeniable incongruities or disloca- 
tions in certain scenes, the central axis, around which the dramatic 
action of Goethe’s Faust moves, is sound and without flaw. 

As Julian Schmidt has once expressed it, the three characteristic 
passages which at present carry the central thought of the drama 
were still lacking in the original versions of the Urfaust and the 
Fragment. They are not the trunk from which all this motley 
variety of scenes has sprouted, but rather the support that has 
been placed under it afterwards. But I feel inclined to continue: 
it is a support carefully planned and strongly put together, quite 
capable of holding up the great mass of the luxuriant growth resting 
upon it, even though here and there single unruly shoots may be 
trailing to the ground or threatening to fly off with the breeze—not to 
the disadvantage of the living beauty of the whole, even though to 
‘ the annoyance of some of the sternest among the high priests of 
unruffled regularity and order. 

A. R. HouLFretp 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

1 Cf. Grif, No. 1481. 





THE CAVE SCENE IN DIE FAMILIE SCHROFFENSTEIN 


At the beginning of the famous cave scene of Die Familie Schrof- 
fenstein (Act V, scene 1) stands a stage-direction which runs in part 
as follows: “(Agnes mit einem Hute, in zwei Kleidern. Das Uber- 
kleid ist vorn mit Schleifen zugebunden.)”’ 

This is somewhat unusual, as it gives the impression that Agnes 
must have changed her usual mode of dressing to be ready for 
extraordinary events soon to be enacted in the cave. Certainly 
Kleist felt, when he wrote the direction, that the actress needed 
special instructions in costuming for the part. 

Scholars have accepted this stage-direction at par without much 
question. Even Meyer-Benfey, who analyzes the play with his 
usual detail and pedantic fulness, seems not to suspect anything 
unusual here. But a comparison of the direction with the text of 
the scene will show that it does not accord with Kleist’s original 
conception, that it is an afterthought, a questionable attempt to 
make the play acceptable to the theater-going public. 

Dressing ‘‘in zwei Kleidern”’ is not motivated in any way in the 
play. An attempt at motivation would be an intolerable absurdity. 
Putting on a double suit in the safety of her castle at Warwand, in 
order to run into danger in the mountain-cave and exchange the 
outer one for Ottokar’s mantle, in an effort to deceive two murderers 
from Rossitz, Rupert, and Santing, merely to save her life, would be 
the acme of absurdity. 

Plainly Agnes suspects no danger until she has come to the cave 
and Barnabe has confided to her the accidental meeting with Rupert 
and Santing (Act IV, scene 4) and her indiscretion in mentioning 
her errand to Agnes and the tryst in the mountains, for she expresses 
the vain wish: 

Hattest du mir friiher das gesagt! Ich fiihle 
Mich sehr beingstigt, méchte lieber, dass 
Ich nicht gefolgt dir wire. 
Just as plainly, Ottokar is coming to save Agnes’ life from his 


father’s hands, but he has no plan formed, no conception of an 
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exchange of clothing as the means of rescue. This must appear 
from the following circumstances. He has just learned of Sylvester’s 
innocence, has sent Barnabe to bring Agnes to the mountain-cave, 
that he may announce his discovery. Before going himself he 
confides the news to his mother, Eustache, who, misjudging Rupert’s 
mood, reveals to the latter not only the innocence of Sylvester but 
also the love of Ottokar and Agnes and their habitual trysting in 
the mountains (Act IV, scene 1). This leads at once to Ottokar’s 
imprisonment, so that Rupert may seek out Agnes unhindered. 
By the connivance of the turnkey, Eustache gains admission to the 
prison, confesses to Ottokar her great indiscretion and Rupert’s mur- 
derous plan: 
Und jetzt erschligt er seine Tochter [Act IV, scene 5]. 
Also: 
. . . « Wenn sie in dem Gebirge jetzt, 
Ist sie verloren, er und Santing sucht sie. 

These two bits of information from the mother, coupled with his 
own knowledge of Agnes’ presence in the mountains, condition his 
whole behavior. He is already considerably delayed by his imprison- 
ment, but he knows the directest path to the cave, and may yet 
arrive in time. He makes in perfect safety the rather remarkable 
leap of fifty feet (cf. Wallenstein’s safe fall in Regensburg) from a 
rather remarkably unguarded window, succeeds in evading his father 
and Santing, and arrives at nightfall. 

The time guarantees deep darkness at a little distance within 
from the mouth of the cave, and everything is in keeping. Barnabe 
has to look “scharf hin auf den Weg” and “es wird sehr finster 
schon im Tal’”’; she sees “aus allen Hausern schon Lichter schim- 
mern”’ and “da regt sich etwas Dunkles doch im Nebel,’”’ and she 
can barely distinguish human shapes at a little distance, but not 
whether they are one or two. In such a scene there is no need for 
double costumes to avoid nudity. 

When the lovers meet, Ottokar impulsively reveals his fear for 
Agnes’ safety by his joy in finding her still alive. From Agnes he 
now learns what he had not known before his arrival, namely, that 
Rupert and Santing are not blindly seeking her in the mountains, 
but have a clue in the movements of Barnabe (“ Wir miissen ihnen 
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auf die Fahrte gehen,” Act IV, scene 4). This revelation makes a 
plan of rescue imperative, and imposes haste. But little time is 
left. The exchange of clothing occurs to Ottokar now for the first 
time as promising a disguise under which Agnes may escape to 
Warwand in safety, one which he himself can easily doff in the 
presence of Rupert, if necessary, or in which he may fall unrecog- 
nized, if only Agnes is saved. 

How does Kleist, how does Ottokar conceive this change of 
clothing ? 

Plainly as something unmaidenly, something that Agnes in her 
modesty would refuse as readily and positively as Kithchen von 
Heilbronn refuses to bare her feet and ankles in the presence of 
Gottschalk when she wishes to cross the river with the “ Futteral”’ 
(Kdthchen, Act IV, scene 1). Agnes’ fear of the murderers and 
her modesty must both be overcome. Ottokar accomplishes both 
by laying before her his discovery of Peter’s death by drowning, 
Sylvester’s consequent innocence, and the hopes for their union to 
be grounded on these facts. 

.... Lasst uns 
Die schéne Stunde innig fassen. Mége 
Die Trauer schwatzen und die Langeweile, 
Das Gliick ist stumm. Wir machen diese Nacht 
Zu einem Fest der Liebe, willst du? 
He promises reconciliation of the fathers, public betrothal, and then: 
Mit diesem Kuss verlob’ ich mich dir. 


And now he announces the plan of rescue: 
Noch eins. Wir werden hier die Kleider wechseln, 
In einer Viertelstunde fiihrst du Agnes 
In Mannerkleidern heim. 

This passage must be forced from its natural meaning, if it is 
applied to a simple exchange of Agnes’ “Uberkleid” and “Hut” for 
Ottokar’s ‘‘Mantel” and “Helm.” But that the exchange is some- 
thing more complete is shown by the careful removal of Barnabe to 
the cave’s mouth, as well as by Ottokar’s succeeding efforts to take 
Agnes’ heart and imagination by storm with the words: 

Du wirst mein Weib, mein Weib! Weisst du denn auch, 
Wie gross das Mass von Gliick ? 
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and the less delicate hint: 
O du Gliickliche! Der Tag, 
Die Nacht vielmehr ist nicht mehr fern. Es kommt, du weisst, 
Den Liebenden das Licht nur in der Nacht,— 
Errétest du? 
Agnes’ embarrassed question: 
So wenig schiitzt das Dunkel? 


and Ottokar’s reply: 
Nur vor dem Auge, Torin, doch ich seh’ 
Mit meiner Wange, dass du gliihst, 
confirm the impression of deep darkness. 

Then follows the description of the wedding-day, the departure 
of the guests, the retirement of the wedded lovers, all accompanied 
by appropriate action. Agnes’ love is enkindled, her imagination 
filled, so that she yields passively to what follows, scarcely realizing 
it, save as a thing permissible to wedded lovers. 

Dann kiihner wird die Liebe, 
Und weil du mein bist—bist du denn nicht mein ?— 
So nehm’ ich dir den Hut vom Haupte (er tut es), store 
Der Locken steife Ordnung (er tut es), driicke kiihn 
Das Tuch hinweg (er tut es), du lispelst leis’, o lésche 
Das Licht! und plétzlich, tief verhiillend, webt 
Die Nacht den Schleier um die heilige Liebe, 
Wie jetzt. 

At this stage Agnes’ imagination identifies the dark cave with 
the bridal chamber after the candle has been extinguished to spare 
the bride’s modesty. She has already had removed her hat and the 
kerchief that hid her neck and bosom (cf. Graf Wetter’s ‘“Tuch”’ 
which he gives to Kithchen to cover her exposed bosom, and the 
“Halstuch”’ which Freiberg threatens to take from Kunigunde to 
reveal her deformity, Kdthchen, Act II, scene 6), and now, while 
passion floods like a bank-full stream in spring 

‘ . schnell 
Lése ich die Schleife, schnell noch eine (er tut es), streife dann 
Die fremde Hiille leicht dir ab (er tut es). 

Again it is forcing the natural meaning to make “fremde Hiille” 
mean a mere outer garment. That which does not belong to the 
body, is not a part of the body, is “fremd.” We have here a contrast 
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between the natural body and the body’s foreign covering, and the 
language can only imply a complete removal of Agnes’ clothing. 
This is confirmed by her behavior. As she feels her garments 
removed, she exclaims: “O Ottokar, was machst du?” and in her 
tense emotion falls upon his neck to hide her confusion, and he 


answers: 
. . . « Ein Gehilfe der Natur 


Stell’ ich sie wieder her, 
words which are absolutely devoid of sense, if Agnes is not absolutely 
nude. How could he, as a servant of nature, restore nature, by 
removing an “Uberkleid” only, and leaving her completely dressed ? 
It does not help at all that the author inserts here another stage- 
direction: “(An dem Uberkleide beschaftigt).” It only makes the 
following passage stand out more sharply in contrast, when Ottokar 
justifies his act by the question: 
. . » . Denn wozu noch 
Das Unergriindliche geheimnisvoll 
Verschleiern? Alles Schéne, liebe Agnes, 


Bruvucht keinen anderen Schleier als den eignen, 
Denn der ist freilich selbst die Schénheit. 


A moment of anxiety interrupts them here, for Rupert and 
Santing are approaching the cave’s mouth and have probably caught 
sight of Barnabe, the lovers’ sentinel. Haste is needed. Ottokar 
returns to Agnes and says: 

.... du frierst, 
Nimm diesen Mantel um (er hangt ihr seinen Mantel um). 

Again this implies her nudity, and shows what sort of re-dressing 
is undertaken. It is not a formal and complete donning of Ottokar’s 
suit, for he has not undressed. She has but a man’s mantle folded 
close about her. As she sits thus before him, Ottokar exclaims: 


Wer wiirde glauben, dass der grobe Mantel 

So zartes deckte, als ein Mddchenleib? 

Driick’ ich dir noch den Helm auf deine Locken, 
Mach’ ich auch Weiber mir zu Nebenbuhlern. 


The contrast here of “der grobe Mantel” and “ein zartes Miad- 
chenleib” is in keeping with our interpretation and offers nothing in 


support of the stage-direction. 
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At this point a stage-direction tells us: ‘‘(Ottokar wirft schnell 
Agnes’ Oberkleid iiber, und setzt ihren Hut auf).’”’ Inasmuch as he 
has only removed his mantle and helmet, this is intelligible and suffi- 
cient. Now that the disguise is accomplished, Ottokar ventures 
to inform Agnes that his father is coming, and that no one will 
harm her, if she will only go boldly out of the cave “ohne ein Wort zu 
reden . . . . in deiner Mannertracht.”’ 

It only remains to examine the closing scenes, to determine 
whether any other passage confirms or contradicts the assumption 
that Agnes leaves the cave nude, except for Ottokar’s “Mantel” 
and “ Helm.” 

We see later simply that the disguise is complete enough to fulfil 
its purpose. Agnes is permitted to pass by Santing and Rupert, 
because they believe her Ottokar, and when she returns to the cave, 
and Sylvester appears with torches, it deceives even her father, and 
she falls a victim to his mistaken revenge. 

Still later, when blind Sylvius discovers the error by the sense of 
touch, the language is so general that it is not pertinent, and even 
the words of the grief-stricken parents of the dead lovers give no 
further support to either view. 

Internal evidence proves that the original conception of Kleist 
was, that Agnes had all her clothing removed and escaped with 
Ottokar’s mantle and helmet only. The insertion of the stage- 
directions was an afterthought, an effort to make the scene theater- 
fahig. Perhaps it was not alone the grotesque madness of Johann, 
and the impossible absurdity of the little finger of Peter’s corpse 
being identified by the mother after it had been cooked for Barnabe’s 
witches’-broth, that provoked the laughter of Kleist’s friends in 
Switzerland when he read them these closing scenes. They may 
have been startled at the naiveté of a dramatist who demanded of 
his star actress a complete disrobing on the stage, even in theatrical 
darkness. For the Kleist who delighted in the “Schrecken in Bade” 
and evidently lingered with delight over the physical perfections of 
Kiathchen, especially in the grotto scene, nothing could be more 
natural. If we add that he was at the height of his Rousseauistic 
cult at the time of his first Paris visit and his subsequent Swiss 
sojourn, the argument seems complete. 
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The result of the whole study would indicate further, that the 
cave scene may have been conceived first as a separate poem, a 
companion to the “Schrecken im Bade,” and only later made the 
starting-point for the creation of a five-act drama. This backward 
development of the dramatic movement may readily account for 
the triviality and inconsequence of some elements of the exposition 
which have been stumbling-blocks to the careful reader. The action 
did not grow out of given materials by logical necessity, but it was 
pieced together to lead up to a scene already composed, which, how- 
ever, still retained certain inextinguishable elements of its original 
conception that were discordant with the later dramatic inventions. 


JoHN WILLIAM SCHOLL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 











FRIEDRICH LIENHARDS LITERATURBETRACHTUNG! 


Unser Gegenstand Friedrich Lienhards Literaturbetrachtung 
schliesst eine griindliche Behandlung des Dichters Friedrich Lienhard 
aus, obwohl sie nétig wire, denn von dem echtdeutschen Dichter 
aus dem Elsass ist hierzulande so gut wie nichts bekannt, und nicht 
einmal unter den Lehrern des Deutschen, die ihn aber ebenso kennen 
und bekannt machen sollten, wie es die Lehrer und Freunde des 
Franzésischen mit René Bazin tun. Und wie Bazins Roman aus 
dem Elsass Les Oberlé iiberall in den Vereinigten Staaten gelesen 
und gepriesen wird, so sollte auch Lienhards Roman aus der Revolu- 
tionszeit im Elisass Oberlin gelesen und gewiirdigt werden. Es heisst 
im Vorwort zur 15. Auflage dieses Romans: ‘Der Verfasser ist 
Elsisser; da sein Geburtstag vor 1870 fallt, ist er sogar ‘geborener 
Franzose,’ obschon unsere unterelsissische Ecke, die ehemalige 
Grafschaft Hanau-Lichtenberg von franzésischer Zivilisation nur 
wenig Verwandlungen erfahren hat. Demnach kennt er Land und 
Leute aus eigener Anschauung und Blutsverwandtschaft. Er will 
gegen keine der beiden Nationen unbillig sein und keine Kon- 
fession verletzen. Seine Welt- und Kunstanschauung jedoch wur- 
zelt im deutschen Geistes- und Gemiitsleben.”’ 

Lienhard wurde 1865 in Rothbach im Unterelsass als Sohn eines 
Dorfschulmeisters geboren und studierte von 1884 an in Strassburg 
und Berlin; er brach aber sein Studium nach sieben Semestern ab, 
weil es ihn zum Schriftsteller dringte. Seine Universititsstudien 
beendete er nicht, aber die neue Berliner revolutionire Literatur 
der 1880er Jahre befriedigte ihn auf die Dauer auch nicht. In 
einen biirgerlichen Beruf fand er sich nicht, so entwickelte er sich 
frei zu seinem eigentlichen Beruf in der deutschen Literatur. Er 
war einige Jahre Hauslehrer, ging auf Reisen, war kurze Zeit in 
Berlin Zeitungsschreiber und ging wieder in die weite Welt, u.a. 
nach der Schweiz, Italien, Spanien, Skandinavien und Schottland. 
1903 brach er mit der Tagesschriftstellerei. Seitdem ist er nicht 


1 Dieser Aufsatz gibt im wesentlichen den Vortrag wieder, wie er am 29. Dezember 
1916 vor der Modern Language Association of America in Princeton University gehalten 
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mehr der Journalist Fritz Lienhard, wie er sich zuerst nannte, 
sondern Friedrich Lienhard, der freie Kritiker und freischaffende 
Dichter. 

Als ein Dérfler ist er in die deutsche Literatur gekommen, und 
ein weltferner Dérfler ist er bis heute geblieben. Wie er in dem 
Gedicht auf Burns sagt: 

Ich bin ja auch 

Wie du zu Haus in Flur und Strauch. 

Ich will in Not und Sonnenschein 

Wie du ein Kind und Bauer sein! 
1895, als ein Dreissigjahriger, beginnt Friedrich Lienhard sein 
eigentliches Dichtertum: es erscheinen seine Lieder eines Elsdssers. 
Sie zeigen, warum es ihn in Berlin nicht lange gelitten hat. Politische 
Griinde sind es natiirlich nicht, denn er acht-te, ja liebt2 das Preus- 
sentum mit seiner Lebensordnung, seiner Gewissenhaftigkeit, seiner 
Zuverlissigkeit, mit seinem Sinn fiir Geschichte, und verehrte auch 
im Bunde mit andern deutschen Geistern den Preussen Friedrich 
den Grossen. Der Dérfler vom Unterelsass hasste die Grossstadt 
Berlin. Kennzeichnend heisst eins seiner Gedichte Nie wie die 
Grossstadt! Er fiihlte sich als Elsisser. In einer Kriegsschrift 
vom Jahre 1914, betitelt: Das deutsche Elsass, schreibt er: “Wir 
[d.i. Elsisser] haben alle, neben der ruhigen Gastfreundschaft 
unseres schénen Landes, einen Wanderdrang und eine kriegerische 
Ader in unserm Wesen.” Das zeigt sich hier wie in verschiedenen 
spiteren Werken als eine deutsch gefirbte Aufnahmefihigkeit fiir 
alles Fremde, in Liedern und Biichern der Wanderlust und in der 
Vorliebe fiir das Heroische in der Kunst. 

Ein Jahr tach den Liedern eines Elsdssers erscheinen die still- 
schénen Wasgaufahrten, ein Wander- und Weltanschauungsbuch,in dem 
auch zu der Zeit Stellung genommen wird. 1897 folgte ein elsis- 
sisches Drama: Gottfried von Strassburg, 1898 eine Legende in drei 
Aufziigen von Odilia, der Schutzheiligen vom Elsass, mit dem liebe- 
vollen Wunsch im Schlusswort: 


Ein Sonntag komme, dem kein Sonntag gleich, 
All meinem Elsass, meinem KG6nigreich! 


Doch wie gern und wie schén unser Dichter auch sang und sagte 
von seinem Elsass, schliesslich konnte ihm ein Elsisser Poeten- 
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winkel nicht geniigen. Das hat er in seinem Gedicht Abschied vom 
Elsass sehr tief ausgedriickt. Um 1900 bahnt er sich einen Weg 
wieder nach Deutschland, nach dem Deutschland seiner Ideale. 
Er fand auf diesem seinem Wege Hindernisse, die er wegriumen 
musste. Daher sehen wir ihn als Kritiker, der nunmehr zu gewissen 
Zeiterscheinungen in der Literatur seine bestimmte Stellung nimmt. 
Von jetzt an bleibt er sich seiner selbst als Dichterpersénlichkeit 
bewusst. 

Seit 1900 haben wir zunichst eine Reihe kulturkritischer und 
aisthetischer Schriften und sodann eine Anzahl wenn vielleicht nicht 
immer grosser, so doch héchst bedeutsamer Zeugnisse seines kiinst- 
lerischen Kénnens. 

Seine Kritik—von eigentiimlich aufbauender Art—ist enthalten 
in Werken wie Neue Ideale, einer Sammlung von Aufsitzen, zuerst 
1901 gedruckt, und Die Wege nach Weimar (1905-8). Eins seiner 
schénsten Biicher, das Thiiringer Tagebuch, mit sehr schénem Buch- 
schmuck von Ernst Liebermann und viel reicherem Inhalt als der 
Titel ahnen lasst, sei nur eben erwaihnt. Jene Kritik gelangt zu 
zwei hauptsichlichen Ergebnissen: zum Begriff der Heimatkunst 
und zur Auffassung von “Weimar” als Geistesstimmung oder 
Gemiitszustand. 

In den Neuen Idealen steht der bekannte grosse Aufsatz vom 
Jahre 1900: Die Vorherrschaft Berlins, worin Lienhard nicht eigent- 
lich Los von Berlin! predigt und gegen Berlin als “naturalistischen 
und skeptischen Kunst- und Lebensbegriff”’ ankimpft, sondern viel- 
mehr fiir eine Erginzung Berlins eintritt, und zwar eine Erginzung 
durch den Reichtum deutscher Landschaft. In diesem Aufsatz 
findet sich allerlei, was heute nicht mehr zutrifft, wertvoll ist aber 
heute noch Lienhards Eintreten fiir eine reife Heimatliebe in 
Leben und Literatur. Er meint damit ausdriicklich “das Stammes- 
bewusstsein eines ins grosse Reich bewusst eingegliederten Reichs- 
biirgers.”” Wenn er von dem “naiven Natursohn”’ redet, der in 
die Welt zieht und dann zuriickkehrt “als der alte und doch ein 
anderer,” so spricht er aus eigenster Erfahrung: wie der Deutsch- 
elsisser zum Reichsdeutschen geworden ist. Mit Lienhards Worten: 
“Er hat sein Fleckchen eingliedern gelernt ins grosse Reichsganze; 
er hat auch seine kleine Pflicht eingegliedert ins Weltganze.” 
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Lienhard sucht nun das Geheimnis echter Poesie. Die Form, 
also Kunst im engeren Sinn, ist ihm nicht die Hauptsache. Die 
religiés-philosophische Grundstimmung der Seele und die Freiheit 
des Weltblicks machen den Kiinstler aus. ‘Erst aus grosser Weltan- 
schauung fliesst grosse Kunstanschauung.” Oder: ‘‘Menschentum 
gilt zuervst, dann erst die Kunst und die Form.” Deshalb richtet er 
seine Zornesrufe gegen die “ Literaturjiinglinge mit der fein zise- 
lierenden Hand, den schlechten Nerven und unfrischen Herzen.” 
Der “revolutioniren skeptischen Dichtung” gegeniiber erklirt er 
sich fiir die “grosse Dichtung,” die ihm Freudigkeit und Ruhe 
bedeutet. Als Heilmittel fiir die “‘Nervositiat und dabei doch Inhalt- 
losigkeit des Tagesliteratentums” empfiehlt er eine literarische Kunst, 
die auf festerem Boden, auf festerer Weltanschauung als die soge- 
nannte Moderne steht: die Heimatkunst. 

Das Wort Heimatkunst stammt wohl von Adolf Bartels dem 
Literaturgeschichtsschreiber, aber was es bezeichnet, das ist im 
Grunde lingst dagewesen. Wie das etwa Carl Weitbrecht in seiner 
Deutschen Literaturgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts: darlegt. Lien- 
hard u.a. hat es nur bewusst erkannt und ausgesprochen, wobei er 
dem Wort Heimat noch eine eigene Vertiefung gegeben hat. ‘‘ Heimat 
—so schreibt er—ist schon der geistige und lebendige Umkreis, in 
dem sich eine Persénlichkeit eingebaut und abgezirkelt hat von der 
weiteren Umwelt; Heimat ist auch meine Gedankenwelt und die 
Welt meiner Krafte, die ich mir erkimpft habe Und fiir 
diese innere Heimat ist die sinnlich sichtbare Heimat mit ihren 
goldenen Ackern und Abendhimmeln, mit Mundarten und Trachten, 
mit gemeinsamen Sorgen und Freuden der Betiatigungs- und der 
Nahrungsboden. Jene Innenwelt ohne fortwihrende Beriihrung 
und Auffrischung durch diese farbige Aussenwelt wird abstrakt, diirr 
und blass; diese blosse Aussenwelt ohne Verinnerlichung ist niederer 
Kulturzustand, wenn ich auch noch so sehr ....an meiner 
Heimat hinge.” Diese Auffassung von Heimat hat er auch poetisch 
bekannt, z.B. in dem Gedicht Letzte Fahrt: 

Nicht Garizim, Burg Zion nicht, 
Nicht Elsass noch der Nordsee Strand: 
Mein unerforschlich Vaterland 


Weiss ich in Gottes grossem Licht. 


1Sammlung Géschen (Leipzig, 1908), Vierter Abschnitt: Der poetische Realismus 
und am Schluss des 2. Teils. 
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Heimatkunst soll keine “Stubenprobleme,” nicht mehr blosse 
Technik und Symbolistik haben: “nicht Flucht aus dem Modernen, 
sondern... . eine Erginzung, eine Erweiterung und Vertiefung 
nach der menschlichen Seite hin . ... wir wiinschen ganze 
Menschen mit einer ganzen und weiten Gedanken-, Gemiits- und 
Charakterwelt, mit modernster und doch volkstiimlichster Bildung, 
mit national- und doch welthistorischem Sinn.” Oder anders: 
“‘Heimatkunst ist eine Selbstbesinnung auf heimatliche Stoffe; in 
erster Linie aber ist sie Wesenserneuerung, ist sie Auffrischung 
durch Landluft. .... Mit dieser Geistesauffrischung wird freilich 
auch eine andere Stoffwahl, eine andere Sprache und Technik Hand 
in Hand gehen.” 

Lienhards hauptsichliche poetische Beitrige zur Heimatkunst 
sind: eine Komédie in drei Akten Miinchhausen (1900 zuerst aufge- 
fiihrt), die Trilogie Till Eulenspiegel, die 1896 begonnen und 1900 
beendet wurde, und die dramatische Dichtung in sieben Szenen 
Wieland der Schmied (1905). 

Miinchhausen ist Lienhards phantasievollstes Stiick, ein Lebens- 
bild des klassischen Aufschneiders, dessen historisches Vorbild von 
1720 bis 1791 gelebt hat. Lienhards Miinchhausen ist aber nicht 
“eine spazierende Liige oder eine bezopfte Illusion,” sondern ein 
Mann von Phantasie, eine kiinstlerische Natur. Wie er selbst sagt: 
“Zu wenig Phantasie! Das ist ein Gebrechen .... der ganzen 
zivilisierten Welt.’ Oder in anderem Zusammenhang: ‘Ein Esel 
erlebt nur von aussen her ein Schock Tragédien oder Komédien und 
bleibt ein Esel. Ein Genie aber hért von einem entfernten Gescheh- 
nis—und erlebt es sofort mit, bisin Herz und Nieren hinein.”’ Dieser 
Miinchhausen ist mehr als “ein armer alter invalider Schlossherr 
und Edelmann,” er wird als solchein Genie geradezu “ Reprisentant 
der deutschen Bildung,” d.h. vom Dichter in die vorklassische Zeit 
geriickt. 

Menschlich und auch reinkiinstlerisch und technischdramatisch 
noch bedeutender ist Lienhards Till Eulenspiegel. Der Schwank- 
held der deutschen Prosaliteratur des 16. Jahrhunderts, der vaga- 
bundierende Spassmacher, stellt eine Art Standeskampf dar. Als 
Bauer kampft er mit all seinem Mutterwitz gegen das aufsteigende 
Biirgertum seiner Tage. Aus dem, wenn man will, geschichtlichen 


und aus dem sagenhaften Till, der einfiltige Bauernschlauheit mit 
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der Lebens- und Menschenkenntnis eines echten Humoristen ver- 
bindet, macht Lienhard einen Charakter im modernen Sinn, einen 
vollen lebendigen Menschen mit einem rechten Menschenschicksal. 

Die drei Teile der dramatischen Dichtung heissen Eulenspiegels 
Ausfahrt, Schelmenspiel in drei Aufziigen, Der Fremde, Schelmenspiel 
in einem Aufzug, und Eulenspiegels Heimkehr, ein Schauspiel in drei 
Akten. Die Ausfahrt oder Wanderung in die Welt erklart, warum 
Till in die Welt muss. Seine Familie weiss nichts mit ihm anzu- 
fangen. Der beratende Familientag der simtlichen Eulenspiegel ist 
unwiderstehlich komisch. Till ist eben der Kuckuck unter den 
Spatzen, ein Idealist im Keime, der nicht in dieser Welt und einem 
weltlichen Beruf aufgehen, sondern frei sein will wie—sein Dichter. 
Als Idealist der alten Schule ist er Illusionist. So macht er sich 
selber etwas vor, wenn er aus Liebe zur Jugendgespielin ‘ganz 
gewiss ein braver Mensch werden” will. Auch sein guter Vorsatz 
wird ein Pflasterstein zum Weg in die Holle, der er sich zuletzt nur 
noch eben durch Flucht entzieht. Der folgende Einakter Der 
Fremde ist ein kleines feines meisterliches Werk, das kraftvollste 
Drama Lienhards. Till erscheint in einem Dorfwirtshaus als 
Stotterer und narrt Wirt und Giste, die sich als “‘ Kluge”’ aufspielen. 
Das Schelmenspiel hat jedoch einen tragischen Untergrund: dieser 
Till hat bereits schwere Lebenserfahrungen hinter sich und er ist 
Hofnarr geworden. Er spielt mit Leben und Liebe. “Wer ich 
bin? Ein Bettler, ein Kénig—frez hinfahrend wie der Wind auf 
der Heide!” Damit fiihrt er uns zu einer Antwort auf die letzte 
Frage nach seinem Wesen. Er ist ruhelos wie das ganze spitere 
Mittelalter in Deutschland, als die sittliche Idee der Freiheit in der 
deutschen Seele wiedergeboren wurde. Er ist ein ewig Suchender 
‘wie Faust. Der dritte Teil der Trilogie bringt die tiefste tragische 
Ausdeutung des ganzen Charakters. Hier versetzt der Dichter 
ihn in eine spitere Zeit, den Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts, die 
beginnende Reformation, die Zeit der Bauernkriege und der allge- 
meinen sozialen Revolution Deutschlands. ‘‘Gegen die Zwingherren 
in Welt und Kirche” will der herrische Hofnarr kimpfen; er 
wird im Streit verwundet. Hans Sachs, der wandernde Niirnberger 
Schuster- und Dichtergeselle, rettet ihn vom Tode, vom leiblichen 


Tode wenigstens und vorliufig; denn geistig bricht er zusammen. 
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“‘Niedertracht dort und hier, Niedertracht iiberall 
Nenne mir eine 
Menschengattung, die ich lieben kénnte! Pack alle!’’ Das verzeichnet 
das Ergebnis seines Wanderns. Hans Sachs, den ihm das Schicksal 
zum Weggenossen und Freund gegeben hat, will ihn trésten: “Lieber 
Weewart, es ist eine schandbar wiiste Zeit, da hast du recht. Aber 
die Sonne wird wieder scheinen! Und bis dahin bleibt uns ein lieblich 
Amt: namlich selber Sonne zu sein und Freude zu verbreifen, 
so weit unser Bezirk reicht!’” Es ist letzten Endes Lienhards 
Mahnung: Heimatkultur—Heimatkunst. Fir Till Eiilenspiegel 
ist es zu spit. Wohl kehrt er in sein Dorf zuriick. Sein letzter 
Wunsch ist: “Still will ich nun sein und arbeiten 
” Und Hans Sachs ruft voller Freude: “Den abson- 
derlichsten Sonderling Deutschlands hab ich wohlbehalten ans Ziel 
gebracht!” Till ist heimgekehrt, aber nur um zu sterben.' 

Dass Lienhard den Begriff Heimatkunst weit fasste; geht auch 
aus seiner Wieland-Dichtung hervor. Hatte er in den Neuen 
Idealen erklart: ‘‘Nicht an die ‘moderne Gegenwart’ ist also die 
Poesie, sei sie ‘neu’ oder ‘alt,’ gebunden; dieses Reich der Schénheit 
ist tiberall und immer, wo der Dichter seine Magie tibt. Grenzenlos 
ist sein Reich.” So fand er in der Wieland- oder besser der Wéland- 
sage “‘wuchtige Triimmer einer Erzihlung: wie sich Schmied 
Wolund fiir grausame Misshandlung (ihm werden die Sehnen seiner 
Fiisse durchschnitten) grausam gericht hat. Betrachtet man sie 
niichtern und sachlich, so fordert sie nicht zu symbolischer Auffas- 
sung heraus. Und dennoch ist uns Modernen Wielands Héhenflug 
aus den Tiefen des Schmerzes ein bedeutsamer Mythus.”’ Wieland 
schmiedet sich Fittige—ein Federgewand “von seiner Not ge- 
trieben’’—und fliegt seinem Quialer fort .... der Sonne zu.... 
oder “‘in ein sonniges Land, wo seine Kunst unbefangene Menschen 
findet.”? In Lienhards Dichtung ist dargestellt, wie Wieland durch 
seine Liebe zur Walkiire Allwiss emporgehoben wird aus seinem 
Halbmenschentum. Um so schlimmer ist dann natiirlich sein 
Sturz und um so grésser sein letzter Aufstieg. ‘Dieser Wieland hat 
innere Macht” sagt Bodwild, die andere Frau, die ihn liebt: “O— 

1Lienhards Gedicht Eulenspiegel auf der Winterheide hilft den Charakter seines 


Eulenspiegels erkliren; Till seufzt da: ‘‘ Narr darf ich nur, nicht Sdnger sein!”’ 
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und nun ein Kriippel! Dieser Menschheit, die keine Manner mehr 
hat, ist ein Held genommen!”’ Wieland, der “Mann der Schmer- 
zen,’’ muss sich selbst tiberwinden, sein “Herz heilen.” Alrune, die 
Waldfrau, rit ihm, beschwért ihn: ‘“Schmiede den Schmerz!” 
Und er schmiedet sich frei. 

Wieland der Schmied hatte eine grosse Wirkung im Harzer 
Bergtheater, d.i. auf der Naturbiihne, die 1903 von Ernst Wachler 
gegriindet worden ist, und dort ist es jahrelang das am meisten 
gespielte Stiick geblieben. Auf der geschlossenen Biihne hat es 
nicht die gleiche Wirkung erzielt; und wenn es nicht ein grosses 
Drama ist, bedeutet es jedenfalls eine gute Dichtung, die ebenso wie 
Lienhards lingere Einleitung dazu héchst lesenswert ist. 

Das geniige fiir Lienhards Heimatkunst in Lehre und Vorbild, im 
engeren oder mehr landschaftlichen und im weiteren geistigeren 
Sinn. Zu Lienhards Begriff von “Weimar” miissen wir vor allem 
seine Wege nach Weimar heranziehen, seinen bis jetzt bedeutendsten 
Beitrag zur Literaturbetrachtung. Die sechs Bande dieser Wege nach 
Weimar erschienen zunichst in Monatsheften von 1905 bis 1908. 
In der 2. Auflage 1910-11 ist die volle Buchform hergestellt, indem 
die zusammengehérigen Aufsitze in Gruppen vereinigt wurden. 
Man hat es aber nicht mit einer Zeitschrift, sondern mit einem 
selbstandigen Werk des Verfassers zu tun, der “eine héhere Geistes- 
stimmung herauszuarbeiten bemiiht’’ war: das was er “Weimar” 
nennt. Er betrachtet Weimar nicht nur “nach der raiumlichen 
Vorstellung’”’ etwa als anmutiges Residenzstadtchen im Ilmtal und 
ebensowenig nur “nach seiner historischen Idee,” d.h. als gemein- 
schaftliche Heimat von Goethe, Schiller und Herder. Es ist ihm 
nicht um den Ort und das Wort zu tun. Das eigentlich Wertvolle 
und Lebendige ist iham Weimars Wirkung. Er schreibt: 

Das Wort “Weimar” erhilt erst wie die Worte “ Wartburg,” “Sanssouci,”’ 
‘‘Hellas’”—Leben und Sinn, wenn es in jedem von uns dhnliche Krifte 
erzeugt, wie sie dort lebendig gewesen. Und so bedeutet uns denn das magische 
Wort nur das Verstindigungszeichen fiir einen feiner menschlichen Zustand: 
und zu diesem den Aufweg zu versuchen, ist der wahre Weg nach Weimar. 
Es ist der Weg in die schépferische Stille, zur aisthetischen Kultur. 
Und er sagt erliuternd: “In herzlicher Anteilnahme von den Dingen 
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der Erde frei sein und sie mit kiinstlerisch verfeinertem und sittlich 
gelautertem Geist beherrschen, d.i. das Ziel der iisthetischen Kultur.” 

Es geht “eine historische Grundlinie’” durch alle diese Unter- 
haltungen, Studien und Betrachtungen. Heinrich von Stein und 
Emerson (Band I) geben die allgemein-geistige, Shakespeare und 
Homer (II) die allgemein-isthetische Grundlage. In Friedrich 
dem Grossen und Kant (III) erscheint die heroische Linie, daran fiigt 
sich (in Band IV) die weichere Welt eines Herder und Jean Paul; die 
Reihe schliesst mit Schiller (V) und Goethe (VI). Mit diesen 
Namen ist immer nur die Uberschrift des betreffenden Bandes gegeben. 
In den Banden befinden sich noch zahlreiche Aufsitze iiber Dichter 
wie Hdélderlin, Scheffel, Raabe oder Byron, Thoreau und Whitman, 
iiber Denker wie Rousseau, Nietzsche und Gobineau oder ganze 
Literaturgebiete, z.B. iiber das Marchen oder altenglische Balladen.! 
Wie Lienhard im letzten Band gesteht: “Es steckt Fiille von Arbeit 
und Nachdenken, das darf man wohl ruhig aussprechen, in diesen 
Heften, die durchweg auf die Quellen zuriickgehen, aber alles Gelehrte 
zu vermeiden suchen.” Es ist Wissenschaft in “erlebniswarme 
Weisheit”’ verwandelt. In einem wertvollen Vortrag iiber Parsi- 
fal und Zarathustra, der 1914 erschien, rechnet sich der Verfasser 
“nicht zu den Gralforschern, sondern zu den Gralsuchern,’’ so kann 
man ihn nach seinen Wegen nach Weimar einen Literatursucher 
nennen. Er ist kein akademischer Forscher, auf das Erleben kommt 
ihm alles an. Als selbtschaffender Kiinstler ist er “‘Phantasie- und 
Seelenmensch,”’ d.h. ein Mensch des Erlebnisses, der die Kunst 
“hat,” in sich trigt, und deshalb ein sicherer Fiihrer zur echten 
Literatur. 

Lienhards Wege nach Weimar sind ein “‘ Werk der Stille.”” Diese 
stillen, starken Gedanken eines freien Literaturbetrachters haben 
sich auch in anderer Form vor die Offentlichkeit gewagt. So haben 
wir ein entziickendes Biichelchen Das klassische Weimar (1909), das 
aus Vorlesungen in Jenaer Ferienkursen hervorgegangen ist, und 


1 Man vergleiche mit den Wegen nach Weimar etwa die Shelburne Essays von Paul 
Elmer More und man versteht den Unterschied zwischen deutscher und amerikanischer 
Literaturbetrachtung besser. Bei More zuerst englische dann amerikanische Litera- 
tur, dann Philosophie aus England und Amerika, auch etwas Griechenland, aus Frarnk- 
reich Pascal, Rousseau, Ste. Beuve, schliesslich Tolstoy und Nietzsche. In Band VI ist 
deutsche Religionsphilosophie, ohne Frage die bedeutendste unter den modernen, nicht 
einmal erwihnt. 
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nicht zuletzt eine neue tiefe und echt Lienhardsche Erlauterung von 
Goethes Faust.! In dem Buch iiber Das klassische Weimar lesen 
wir z.B.: “Darin gerade besteht die Aufgabe des Klassizismus 
(Schiller-Goethe), dem Poesie mehr ist als Unterhaltung, mehr als 
schéne Form, mehr als Schilderungswerk und Problematik, in 
welch letzteren Dingen so viele von utis stecken bleiben, ohne ins 
Freie zu gelangen: in das Land der klaren Ruhe und des tiefen 
Vertrauens.” Das stimmt iiberein mit einem schénen Wort aus 
dem ersten Band der Wege nach Weimar: “Poesie 6ffnet sich nur 
dem Gliubigen, d.h. der herzlichen Unbefangenheit, der offenen 
Seele.”’ 

Lienhards reifstes und gelesenstes Buch ist endlich Oberlin, 
Roman aus der Revolutionszeit im Elsass. Das ist nicht nur ein 
Heimatroman im Sinne etwa von Frenssens Jérn Uhl, sondern ein 
bedeutender Kulturroman, in dem wir viel zum Verstindnis der 
Zeit von Schiller und Goethe lernen kénnen, und er wird so schliess- 
lich ein Bekenntnis zum deutschen Idealismus, wie Lienhard ihn in 
seinen Prosaschriften immer und immer wieder vertreten hat. So 
hiess es am zusammenfassendsten in einem Vortrag von Jahre 1910: 
Was ist deutscher Idealismus?, den man auch in den Neuen Idealen 
findet: ‘‘ Deutscher Idealismus ist Besiegung der deutschen Schwere. 
Durch welche Mittel? Durch die rhythmische Kraft eines reinen 
Herzens und grosser Gedanken!” 

Das innere Ziel dieser Geschichte ist Johann Friedrich Oberlin, der 
von 1740 bis 1826 im Elsass lebte, ein bedeutender Pfarrer und unge- 
wohnlicher Mann. “Es ist die Geschichte eines jungen Elsissers, 
des Kandidaten Viktor Hartmann, der aus anfinglich dumpfen und 
verworrenen Zustinden zu Oberlins Ruhe und Reife hinanwichst.”’ 
So schreibt der Verfasser selbst im Vorwort zu seinem Roman. Der 
Roman gliedert sich in drei Biicher, diese entsprechen drei seelischen 
Stufen und Seelenstimmungen. Zuerst die breit behagliche Asthe- 
tisch empfindsame Zeit vor der franzésischen Revolution, dann die 
Revolution in Strassburg, in dem die Geburtsstunde der Marseil- 
laise und der Dichter Rouget de I’Isle geschildert sind, und endlich 

1 Seitdem ist noch von Lienhard erschienen: Deutsche Dichtung in ihren geschicht- 
lichen Grundztigen dargestellt (Leipzig, 1917), bei Quelle & Meyer, als Band 150 von der 


Sammlung ‘‘ Wissenschaft und Bildung."’ 
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Steintal, d.h. die religidse deutschelsissische Stimmung nach der 
Revolution. Der Roman hat vielen Gehalt an Schénheit und 
Tiefsinn, seine Luft ist bei aller Darstellung tiefster Seelenprobleme 
rein, da es keine artistische Erotik darin gibt. Seine Menschen 
wachsen alle vom Grenzland hinaus und ins Hochland hinein: “in 
das Land der grossen Herzen . . . . worin es weder Angst noch 
Hass noch Tod gibt, sondern Mut und Leben, Licht und Liebe!” 
Und das Geheimnis Oberlins und zugleich Lienhards Wunsch wird 
in dem Satz ausgesprochen: “In stiller Tatigkeit und vornehmer 
Gesinnung sein Leben auch im Kleinen fiir das grosse Ganze bedeut- 
end zu machen—kann es ein reineres Gliick geben ?!” 

Still und einsam sind Lienhards Lieblingsbegriffe. Von ‘“moder- 
ner Vereinsamung”’ redet ein Aufsatz im I. Bande der Wege nach 
Weimar und fordert ‘eine Umgestaltung des ganzen Zeitgeistes,”’ 
aber “keine Weltflucht, sondern ein Sich-Selber-Finden.”  Die- 
selbe Forderung von steter, stiller Selbstzucht bringen die Neuen 
Ideale verschiedentlich zum Ausdruck, beispielsweise: ‘‘Wer es mit 
seinem Volke und dessen Kultur und Literatur ernst meint, der muss 
sich vor allen Dingen zu einer gewissen—ich sage nur: zu einer 
gewissen—Einsamkeit erziehen. Anders ist ein Beherrschen und 
Uberschauen nicht méglich!’’ Von solcher edlen Einsamkeit redet 
nun auch sein letztes Buch, dessen Vorwort von Oktober 1914 
stammt: Der Einsiedler und sein Volk.! Es ist eine Sammlung von 
Erziahlungen, denen die erste Geschichte, eine Art Kriegsbekenntnis 
Lienhards, den Titel gegeben hat. Die beste Erzaihlung darin 
heisst: Aus Taulers Tagen, eine historische Novelle iiber einen von 
Lienhards Lieblingshelden aus dem Elsass der Mystik. ‘Den 
Sinn des Lebens kann man nur erleben, nicht erlernen. ... . Und 
dazu gehért, dass unser Gemiit selber auf den stillen Grund getaucht 
sei.’’ Wir sind wieder auf dem Wege nach Weimar. 

Zusammenfassend kénnte man sagen, dass Lienhard als Lyriker 
wie als Dramatiker von edler Zartheit und Keuschheit des Empfin- 
dens ist, im Gefiihlsausdruck herb, ja streng, voll von reinstem 
Wollen und von hohen wiirdigen Gedanken, ein Dichter der ewigen 


1 Lienhard hat 1919 einen Roman aus dem gegenwirtigen Elsass: Westmark veriftent- 
licht, der einen nachhaltigen Eindruck gemacht hat und viel gelesen wird, deshalb 
besondere Aufmerksamkeit verdient. 
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seelischen Sehnsucht, der Klarheit und Liebe, der Stille und Einsam- 
keit. Sein grésster Gegensatz in der modernen deutschen Literatur 
diirfte Gerhart Hauptmann sein, was ein Vergleich von Lienhards 
Dichtung Odysseus auf Ithaca (1911) mit Hauptmanns Der Bogen 
des Odysseus (1913) ebenso interessant wie lehrreich beweisen kann.! 
Das sollte wenigstens ein Ergebnis zeitigen, dass man die modernste 
deutsche Literatur nicht mehr nur nach Hauptmann sondern auch 
nach Lienhard beurteilen muss. Lienhard ist nicht immer naiv- 
schaffender Dichter. Er erreicht sein Héchstes nicht oft, weil er 
zu viel denkt, d.h. als formender Kiinstler zu viel denkt, zu viel 
griibeln und Ergriibeltes aussprechen will. Aber alles was er sagt 
ist bedeutend als Ausdruck einer harmonischen minnlichen Persén- 
lichkeit. Was etwa Rudolf Eucken als Denker fiir die neudeutsche 
Weltanschauungskunde bedeutet, was etwa Oskar Walzel in unserm 
eigensten Fachgebiet als literarischer Kritiker darstellt, das leistet 
Friedrich Lienhard fiir die Literaturbetrachtung in einem allge- 
meinen Sinn, und zwar als kiinstlerische Persénlichkeit. Doch 
wahrend Oskar Walzel z.B. Kunstverstand ist, dessen Ziel allerdings 
Stirkung des kiinstlerischen Gefiihls sein will, also vertieftes Kunst- 
verstindnis, vertritt Friedrich Lienhard fiihlendes Dichtertum 
. . . . das volle frische Herz. Und gerade heute, wenn deutsche 
Forscher dem Problem der “ Kiinstlerischen Form des Dichtwerks” 
nachspiiren, brauchen wir eine Dichterpersénlichkeit wie Lienhard 
zum Helfer und Anreger. Gerade Friedrich Lienhards Literatur- 
betrachtung kann uns Lehrenden und Lernenden das eine Grosse 
vermitteln, dass es in der Kunst wie in der Kunstkritik nicht auf 
die analytische Schilderung ankommt, sondern vielmehr auf das 
Ringen um ein Ideal. Der Wissenschaftler wie der Kiinstler muss 
etwas sein—das blosse Wissen oder Kénnen geniigt nicht. 
F. ScHOENEMANN 
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1 Siehe jetzt die Greifswalder Dissertation von P. Gaude: Das Odysseusthema in der 
neueren deutschen Literatur besonders bei G. Hauptmann und F. Lienhard. Leipzig, 1916. 
Verlag G. Fock. 





NIFLANT, IFLANT 


D6 sprach von Niflande Morune der junge man 


The name Niflant in the above line from Kudrun (211, 1) is 
generally recognized as a variant form of Livland, and Martin, in 
his note on the passage, cites a number of other literary monuments 
in which this spelling occurs. It seems not to have been noticed, 
however, that Nifflant is the only form found in the Statutes of the 
Teutonic Order, under whose dominion Livland remained for several 
centuries. This document, promulgated by the Grand Master 
Werner von Orseln, is dated September 17, 1329. Its dialect is 
Middle German: 

Auch so mach derselbe meister zu Duitschen landen . . . . den meister 
zu Nifflant auch in mitwissen lassen haben (p. 233). ... . dez meisters 
zu Duitschen landen und Nifflanden (p. 235) verhengnisze eins 
meisters van Duitschen landen und auch eins meisters zu Nifflanden (ibid.) 
ein meister van Nifflant mit allen sinen und anderen gebietgern des landes 
zu Prusen (ibid.)..... der gebietiger und brueder van Pruesen, auch van 
Nifflant (p. 240). Wie ein meister zu Nifflant auch ein mitwissen mag und 
sal haben (p. 241) die wile ein meister zu Nifflant auch der oberste 
gebietiger einer ist (ibid.)..... mach er den meister zu Nifflant, der do 
zu den zeiten isz, beruffen (ibid.). Ob aber derselbe meister zu Niffland 
nicht komen en moichte (p. 242). Were auch sache das derselbe meister 
zu Nifflant .... nicht queme.... als were der meister zu Nifflant 

. selbe gheenwartich gewiest . . . . als were der meister zu Nifflant 
.... gegenwirtich (ibid.) prueder Eberhart van Minheim, meister zu 
Nifflant (p. 248).! 

The form Liflant, while frequent in other documents of this 
period, does not occur at all in these Statutes, which long continued 
to be the fundamental law of the Teutonic Order. Nifflant, there- 
fore, instead of being a mere sporadic variant, is to be regarded as 
a regular, current form. An off-shoot from the spelling Niflant, 
namely Iflant, Ifflant, seems hitherto to have escaped notice, despite 
the fact that it occurs very frequently in documents of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The earliest instances are in a legal summons 

1 Published in F. G. v. Bunge’s Liv-, Est- und Curlandisches Urkundenbuch, Zweiter 


Band, Reval, 1855, pp. 233 ff. 
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addressed to the Teutonic Order by Magnus, Bishop of Westerds, 


under date of September 15, 1354: 

. und allen brudern und iren icklichem in Iflande wesenden (ac 
fratribus universis et cuilibet ipsorum, per Livoniam constitutis), (Bunge, II, 
596). ezerungen und becostungen czu den teilen kegen Iflant (p. 598). 
ufgehalden, gewangen, ader welcherwis bekumert in der jegent Iflande 
(p. 601). 

In the year 1370, King Waldemar of Denmark addresses a letter 
to the “ratman der gemeinen stede van der Wend siden, von Prusen, 
von Yflande und von der Sudirse”’ (Bunge, VI, 658). 

In 1387 the Master of the Order in Livonia sends instructions to 
his representative at the Papal Court, in which the form Jfland is 


used exclusively: 

mitzamt unsem vulbort und unser mitgebitiger zu Ifland (Bunge, III, 
545). unser brudere in Iflande (ibid.). eine zuvorsicht unsers ordens in 
Iflande (ibid). unser mitgebitiger in Ifland (p. 546). uf die materie der 
zachen unseres bannes in Ifland (ibid.). zu uns in Iflande (p. 547). uns und 
unsern orden in Iflande (ibid.). 

Similarly, in the official correspondence of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund the spelling [fland, together with its variants (Yflant, Y ffland, 
Yflannd), is almost exclusively used, a single instance of Leyffland 
constituting the exception: 


den ganczen Deutschen orden in Preussen und ouch in Yffland (Bunge, 
VII, 94: dated 1424). prelaten, in Preussen und in Yffland geseszen 
(p. 95). den erwirdigen hoemeistern in Preussen und in Yffland und irem 
orden (ibid.). der erwirdig meister von Yflant Deutsches ordens (VIII, 55: 
1429). der lande czu Prussen und czu Yffland (VIII, 454: 1434). meister 
von Leyffland ... . hertzog Swidrigal und den Yfflenndern ... . dem 
meister von Yflannd (pp. 542f.: 1435). die niderlag des erwirdigen meisters 
von Ifland (p. 618: 1485). von der Yfflender wegen (p. 619). ouch der 
ritterschafft und steten in Iffand (Monumenta,! XIV, 533: 1435). dem 
groszfursten und dem meister von Yffland (p. 544). 


In a letter of September 6, 1434, addressed to the Grand Master 
by Hans Balg (Bunge, VIII, 499-501), we note the forms czéi Y flande, 
von Yflande, dy Yflender, dy Iflander, dy Ifflender, czi Yflande, von 
Iflant, dy Iflander, dy Iflander, mit den Iflender. The form von 
Yffanden is found in Bunge, IX, 133 (1437), while ken Yfflandt, in 
Y fiandt occur four times in a document of the year 1449 (Bunge, X, 
455). This list may be concluded by noting the additional forms 


1 Monumenta medii aevi historica res gestas Poloniae illustrantia, Tomus XIV, 


Cracoviae, 1894. 
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marschalk van Iffelant and marschalk von Iffilant (Monumenta, 
XIV, 512 f.: 1431). 

As to dialect, it may be noted that the form Jfland, like its 
predecessor Niffland, occurs almost exclusively in Middle and Upper 
German documents, whereas Low German texts always have Lifland, 
or a similar spelling with initial L. The two forms [fland and 
Iifland hardly ever appear in the same document—the most striking 
exception to this statement is to be noted in a letter of the year 1410, 
in which there are also other indications of a mixture of dialects 
(Middle and Low German): 

dat ir mir behulplich sin an den mester von Yfflande, das her mich zo 
wissen do (Bunge, IV, 746). Dar uf ret ik an euwir genate ind noch euwirn 
willen to Lifflande (zbid.). di mich obir gengen obir al Yfland (p. 747). 
das ich ene erfolget hette in Yfland (ibid.). So bin ich uis Yffland geriten 
ind en ger nicht mer (ibid.). 

The spellings Niffland, Iffland, I ffelant, Iffilant, and the like would 
seem to indicate a short stem-vowel: on the other hand, only a long 
stem-vowel could have produced the diphthongized form Eifland. 
Rud. Hildebrand,' who cites this form from a text of the sixteenth 
century, explains it by positing a form Nezfland, which lost its N 
through combinations like von Neifland, in Neifland. As far as I 
know, not a single instance of Nezfland can be cited; nor is it neces- 
sary now to posit this form, as [fland with which Hildebrand was 
unacquainted, sufficiently accounts for Eifland. The loss of the 
initial N is paralleled in the name of Heinrich von Notleben, which 
is found in Bunge in more than a dozen different spellings, including 
Otleben (IX, 222), Otleyben (p. 334), and Otloffen (p. 177). Similarly, 
the name of the county of Ortenau in Baden had, as late as the 
fifteenth century, an initial M: Mordenau, Mortenau.? 

The following early instances of Eifland, Eiflénder, Eiflandisch 
may be noted: 


daz die Eyflender die selbin weile in dem lande gehert haben . . . . do 
sie in das lant komen, do worin die Eyflender weg (Monumenta, VI, 185: 
1409). der kompthur czum Elbinge ken Eyffland (Bunge, X, 220: 1447). 
das dye cleynen freyen . . . . ken Eyfland mit nichte czyen wellen (p. 224). 
was mich dy Eyfflendesche reysze gekost hat (p. 454: 1449). uff die 
Eyfflandesche hervart (ibid.). 


1**Zur Gudrun,” Zeitschr. f. deutsche Phil., II, 477. 
2 Publikationen aus den Preuss. Staatsarchiven, LIX, 565. 
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The last variant to be noted is Eyfenland, in a text of the year 
1432: “sageten, her were dovon komen und kein Eyfenland 


1 


geflogen. 

As giving a possible clue to the origin of the form Nifland, Martin, 
in the note referred to above, states that the Russian name of the 
province is Infland. I am unable to confirm this, as the Russian 
dictionaries at my command give only Liwonja or Lifijandja; in 
Polish, however, the form Inflanty is regularly used, occurring 
frequently, for example, in Vol. VI of the Monumenta: 

aby zbrojnie kroczyli do Inflant (p. 42). gdy i mistrz Inflancki jego 
poddanym dozwolit tegoz w Inflanciech (p. 49). Mistrz Inflancki Dietrich 


Tork przyrzeka w. ks. Witotdowi (p. 304). 
W. KuRRELMEYER 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Scriptores rerum Silesiacarum, VI, 116. 























REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Theodor Fontane: A Critical Study. By Kennetu Hayens. Lon- 
don: W. Collins & Co., 1920. 


The technical side of novel-writing has elicited in recent years an uncom- 
mon amount of scholarly interest. .4 bibliography of essays, largely doctoral 
dissertations from German universities, which deal with the more technical 
aspects of the novelist’s craft, has swelled to considerable proportions. 
Many of these essays bear, as far as general method and use of terminology 
are concerned, a recognizable relationship to Robert Riemann’s Goethes 
Romantechnik (1902). Studies, more or less technical, in the art of fiction 
or the methods of individual novelists were, of course, available previous 
to the publication of Riemann’s work, such as Spielhagen’s Beitrdge zur 
Theorie und Technik des Romans (1883), and indeed by 1915 in such numbers 
as to justify M. L. Wolff in writing a history of the theory of the novel 
(Geschichte der Romantheorie), but in providing a systematic method of inves- 
tigation, a classification of the various elements of technique in a form at 
once graspable and generally applicable, Riemann appears much in the 
light of a pioneer. Obviously the novel can never be reduced to so compact 
a formula as that which Freytag with some plausibility derived from his 
study of the drama, yet the detailed studies of Romantechnik may eventually 
afford the possibility of a synthesis of general principles as to the craft of the 
novelist which, substantially attested and documented, may be of very great 
value. A recent addition to the studies of the German novel, to a large 
extent on the technical side, is Kenneth Hayens’s Theodor Fontane: A 
Critical Study (London, 1920)—Hayens is Lecturer in German Language 
and Literature at University College, Dundee. 

Hayens’s prefatory note contains his bibliography. A selected bibliog- 
raphy is open to criticism both for inclusions and omissions, and satisfies 
perhaps no one except the compiler. Hayens’ bibliography contains only 
ten items; several of them are references to such general and obvious 
authorities as the histories of literature by Meyer, Stern, and Biese, or 
Mielke’s Der deutsche Roman; he uses one item to condemn Pineau’s L’Evo- 
lution du Roman en Allemagne au XIXe Siécle as valueless for the study of 
Fontane, and at the end he notes several magazine articles which he charac- 
terizes mildly as “not unsuggestive.”’ The student of Fontane would 
doubtless recommend various substitutions or additions, such as, perhaps, 
the essays of Ettlinger (Berlin, 1904) and F. Servaes (Berlin, without date). 
In view of the fact that Hayens is so largely concerned with the technique of 
Fontane’s stories, one misses a reference to Kricker’s study in the Bonner 
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Forschungen: Theodor Fontane, von seiner Art und epischen Kunst (1912), 
in which Kricker has trodden some kindred pathways before Hayens and 
brings forward a good deal of highly interesting material. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous omission is that of Dresch’s book Le Roman Social en 
Allemagne 1850-1900 (Paris, 1903), which devoted 128 pages to Fontane, 
the most extended account of Fontane’s novels before Wandrey’s Theodor 
Fontane (Miinchen, 1919); the latter probably appeared too late for Hayens 
to include. 

Despite the inclusive promise of the title, Hayens’s study deals only 
with Fontane as a novelist; in a brief introduction he compresses into the 
space of six pages a biography of Fontane and a survey, hardly more than 
an enumeration, of his non-fictional work. Because of this brevity, he fails 
to give appropriate emphasis to various avenues of approach to Fontane’s 
real career, for example, his apprenticeship to narrative writing in his 
ballads. For the practical purpose of chapter divisions Hayens is naturally 
obliged to abandon Meyer’s simple classification of the novels under two 
heads, “criminal novels” and “modern novels” (experimentelle, social- 
psychologische, kulturhistorische), and considers the stories under the 
following headings: ‘‘The Historical Novelist,” ‘The Story-teller,” “The 
New World,” “Berlin Plutocracy,” ‘Unequal Marriages,” ‘‘Sentiment and 
Society,” “Poor Nobility,” “A Liberal Conservative.” This grouping of 
the novels which violates the chronological sequence of their publication 
would be the natural procedure, were Hayens concerned exclusively with 
the themes of the stories and not with their technique, but this plan is likely 
to lead to some confusion in those passages where Hayens calis attention 
to the development of Fontane’s technical methods; for example, in the 
chapter ‘‘The Historical Novelist” Hayens frequently compares Schach 
von Wuthenow with Vor dem Sturm, not simply as historical novels but in 
matters of technique, ignoring the fact that three novels were published 
between these two; unless the reader holds the chronological table in mind, 
he will probably gain the impression that Schach von Wuthenow was Fontane’s 
second novel. In general Hayens shows a tendency to limit his comparisons 
to the group of stories which he considers in an individual chapter. It may 
be questioned also whether the unimportant novel Quitt deserves a chapter 
for itself, a doubt which is scarcely met by Hayens’s plea that an author’s 
failures merit study as well as his successes or that the book deserves special 
notice because of the novelty of the American scenes. 

In his analysis of Fontane’s novels Hayens tests each story on a series 
of points which he has chosen as constituting the technique of novel-writing; 
his method is simple and generally sound. He gives a brief outline of the 
plot which will serve for those who have never read the novels as an accurate 
indication of the kind of story which Fontane was wont to tell. Then the 
investigator analyzes each of the more important characters, and devotes 
a few words of comment to the minor personages; and by reference to 
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interpretative parallels and contrasts he opens the way for the establish- 
ment of general principles as to Fontane’s favorite types and the strata of 
society from which his people are taken. He discusses also the various 
settings used in the stories, whether both outdoor and indoor scenes are 
used and in what relative proportions, and he compares one novel with 
others in this regard. Hayens fails to note Fontane’s peculiar fondness for 
naming the pictures on the walls of his indoor settings; in this practice 
Fontane doubtless approaches the milieu-theorists and he probably derived 
from them an unconscious sense of the importance of this element in the 
setting. 

Each novel is tested under the heading “proportion”; this consists in a 
quantitative measurement of the amount of recorded conversation as com- 
pared with the space devoted to action or reflective comment. Thus he 
says of L’Adultera (p. 131): “‘The general proportion of the novel is destroyed 
by the complete overshadowing of the action by the speech,’”—a statement 
which Hayens makes in varying form in nearly every chapter of his book, 
though he fails to develop a theory as to the appropriate proportion of these 
elements. As a matter of fact this preponderance of conversation is the 
keynote of Fontane’s realism; as in “real life,’ Fontane acquaints us with 
his people largely through what they say and what others say of them, and 
he is loath to assume the omniscience of the novelist who tells us what goes 
on behind the spoken word. In comment on the conversation as such, 
Hayens is sensible and acute in opposing the views frequently expressed to 
the effect that all of Fontane’s characters talk alike without differentiation 
of speech, save for the few who, not always consistently, use dialect. 

Hayens examines the different novels as to the number of characters in 
the different scenes and establishes Fontane’s preference for scenes with 
only two persons or for considerably larger groups, his dislike of scenes 
with three or four persons. Discussion is also applied to Fontane’s use of 
inserted letters, a practice which is with him more frequent than in the 
average modern novel, to the introduction of ‘‘extraneous matter,” a point 
upon which a more precise definition of the term would seem to be required, 
the use of inserted poems, to passages where the author seems to take the 
reader into his confidence, and to the employment of foreign words; the 
latter are weighed quantitatively in each book, though Hayens does not 
indicate whether or not he has used Albin Schultz’s dissertation Das Fremd- 
wort bei Theodor Fontane (Greifswald, 1913). A further subject for dis- 
cussion is the choice of title and of the names chosen for the characters. 
Hayens comments on the connotation or suggestiveness of names with con- 
siderable sensitiveness, but one wonders why he dismisses Stine as uninter- 
esting in this regard, with Baron Papageno and Frau Pittelkow to uphold 
his theories. 

In this study of technique there are unquestionably occasional lapses 
into vlatitudes and trivialities; Hayens is minded to make his study exhaustive 
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and, quite legitimately, has an eye to completeness even at the risk of 
including the petty. One interesting and characteristic element of Fontane’s 
novels is overlooked or fails to receive due emphasis, namely, his use of the 
so-called “Leitmotiv,” or of the foreshadowing suggestion, which is closely 
related to it. Hayens’s attention might have been called to this rather 
noteworthy characteristic of Fontane’s style by R. Sternfeld’s essay ‘‘ Das 
Leitmotiv bei Theodor Fontane”’ (Beilage, Vossische Zeitung, No. 343, 
1910).! In several cases the investigator notes that Fontane ignores those 
climaxes of action which other novelists would have made the chief objects 
of their interest. This practice Hayens either does not interpret at all or 
explains unsatisfactorily; for example, in one instance, by attributing to 
Fontane’s age his lack of interest in crises where the grand passion is involved. 
As a matter of fact again, these omissions indicate quite clearly certain con- 
ceptions of Fontane’s as to the functions of the novel; he is not primarily 
concerned with great dramatic moments—that he leaves to the dramatist; 
he is mainly interested in processes of development which may lead up to 
them or result from them. 

The concluding chapter will seem to most readers to be somewhat 
inadequate. Many general statements are scattered through the book, as 
it occurs to Hayens to generalize from points made with reference to a 
particular novel, for example, Fontane’s comparative failure in depicting 
children; but he does not draw these fragments of a general characterization 
into a clear outline of his author in his final summation. Though Hayens 
remarks in his preface that Fontane is the chief German realist of the nine- 
teenth century, he gives nowhere a clear conception of what he understands 
by realism nor how Fontane fulfils it. Hayens mentions Fontane’s rela- 
tionship to certain other novelists, his predecessors and contemporaries, 
such as Alexis, Hesekiel, Mauthner, and Lindau; he comments on a possible 
relationship to Young Germany on the one hand and to Zola and the Natural- 
ists on the other, but in general his references are too brief to convey a really 
adequate or substantiated conception of how Fontane resembled or differed 
from those whose themes or whose methods were such as to make a com- 
parison with Fontane’s work significant, or to show Fontane’s relation to his 
environment and the more important literary movements of his day. A 
much more detailed investigation of these problems would have enhanced 
the value of Hayens’s book. In regard to social and literary backgrounds 
and Fontane’s relationship to them, and, indeed, concerning various points 
of the novelist’s technique, the volumes of Fontane’s correspondence afford 
invaluable suggestions; Hayens directs attention to Fontane’s autobio- 
graphical works but he does not seem to have used the abundant testimony 
of the correspondence as to Fontane’s own estimate of values. The 


1In a paper entitled ‘“‘The Leitmotivin German Literature’’ and read by Professor 
E. 8. Meyer before the meeting of the Modern Language Association, Philadelphia, 
December 28, 1912, particular emphasis was laid on Fontane’s use of this device. 
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significance of the final chapter would be much increased by a more extended 
attempt to sum up Fontane’s character as a novelist, his temper and per- 
sonality, the ideas and conceptions of life which underlie his novels, and his 
relationship to his world. Some of these points are admirably covered by 
Wandrey in his chapter entitled ‘Die geistige Persénlichkeit.” Hayens 
controls his material with considerable skill, varying the order of the differ- 
ent elements of his investigation and enlivening the substance with illustra- 
tions. But, it would seem, the book fails to satisfy completely either of 
the two classes for which such a study might seem to be designed, the real 
student of the technique of fiction, particularly German fiction, and the 
general reading public which seeks merely a second-hand acquaintance with 
an important foreign author. Yet, as has been suggested above, Hayens’s 
study contains unquestionably much which is interesting and stimulating 


to both types of readers. 
Harvey W. THAYER 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Origin of the German Carnival Comedy. By Maxtmiuian J. 
Rupwin. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+85. 


Man is forever fascinated by the search for origins. During the last 
half-century or so his tireless effort to penetrate into that confused labyrinth, 
primitive mind, has thrown much new and interesting light upon the great 
nucleus of all religion and art, the annual spring festival. The kernel of 
this universal vegetation or life-festival was everywhere the ritual celebration 
of the death, resurrection, and marriage of the life-dispensing Fertility- 
Spirit or Year-Spirit. Out of this ritual the drama developed: tragedy, 
as also comedy. 

Since the investigations of Mannhardt, and since the application of 
his basic vegetation-spirit theory by Frazer in his Golden Bough, this con- 
nection of both tragedy and comedy with the rites and customs of the spring 
festival has become more and more manifest. Notwithstanding the ancestor- 
worship theory upheld by a few, the inclusive formulations of Jane Harrison 
and Gilbert Murray as regards classic tragedy, and of Cornford as regards 
classic comedy, are increasingly convincing. 

In the discussions regarding the origin of our modern Teutonic, in 
particular English and German, drama, its patent association with the 
liturgical performances of biblical scenes in the Christian churches, and the 
later direct influence upon it of finished classical tragedy and comedy, have 
been stressed. There has as yet been no adequate realization of its still 
more fundamental connection with native tragic and comic forms, as deter- 
mined by the native primitive spring ritual. The rapid development of 
the liturgical scenes into great mystery cycles played processionally, each 
year, by the town guilds in the town’s public places, has always seemed 
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astonishing; and the fact that these cycles contained surprisingly rich 
presentations of contemporary life, both tragic and comic, has likewise 
been unexplained. The evolution of the farcical English interludes, of the 
morality plays, and of the characteristic English chronicle histories has 
always remained obscure. 

Lately, however, investigators have begun to recognize the more funda- 
mental native folk-determination of both the tragic and the comic scenes 
included in the great cycles, scenes so easily detachable often from the biblical 
context. Katherine Lee Bates, in her book The English Religious Drama still 
makes the traditional and superficially sweeping statement that “the 
romantic drama, born of the church and nourished by the church, came in time, 
as it acquired an independent life, and gradually passed from sacred to secular 
uses, to incur the hostility of the parent-bird, whose plumage its mischievous 
activity loved to ruffle.’ However, the beginnings made by Creizenach 
in discussing sword-plays, mummers’ plays, and so forth, have been developed 
by Chambers, who has taken into account suggestions from the Golden 
Bough; yet he none the less fails to experience the full force of his own 
researches. Dr. Rudwin, on the other hand, after a thorough investigation 
into the origins of the drama in the West as in the East, reaches the following 
definite conclusion: ‘It would appear from the facts deduced that the ... . 
folkplay has contributed more than the “tiniest rill’ (as Chambers puts it) 
to the mighty stream of modern drama.’ 

Dr. Rudwin’s book, therefore, is a most welcome sign of the times; 
a welcome beginning made in the careful investigation of a specific type, 
produced in the evolution of our modern drama. Even though Dr. Rudwin 
has confined himself to the German Fastnachtsspiel, his investigation throws 
light upon the whole problem, and suggests the timeliness of similar investi- 
gations for the farcical English interludes, and further for the morality plays, 
the chronicle histories, and, indeed, the entire “romantic” English or even 
European drama. There are phenomena and speeches in Shakespeare’s 
plays which make it seem likely that the forms of Shakespearean tragedy and 
comedy were developments of the ritual of the native Spring Festival.’ 
Thus Dr. Rudwin’s book is of fundamental importance to anyone interested 
in the English drama, or in modern drama generally. 

Dr. Rudwin starts from the now generally accepted assumption that 
the secular scenes developed independently of the liturgical plays, and 
attempts to discover the specific pagan ceremonies in which they may have 
originated. He assembles the meager records of Teutonic folk-customs of 
the past, supplements them by facts found in the practices and superstitions 
of the peasants of today, and compares them further with the customs 
and usages of present primitive peoples. Thus he tells of the annual ship- 
procession; of the death and resurrection and sacred marriage of the male 


1 The present writer is preparing a study of Shakespeare’s plays approached from 
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and female Fertility-Spirits; of the driving out of Winter or Death, and the 
bringing in of Summer or Life; and he tells, above all, of the dances, fooleries, 
and riotings of accompanying minor spirits. 

The carnival season, Dr. Rudwin maintains, was a pagan carousing 
festival connected with the carrus navalis or ship-cart, symbol everywhere 
of the female Fertility-Spirit. The central fact of this universal agricultural 
festival, he says, was the ship-procession. Every spring, or Lent (the German 
Lenz), the ship was led in procession from place to place, in order to induce 
magically the renewal of life. This cart contained the embiem of fertility, 
or images of impersonations of the male or female Fertility-Spirits, either 
singly or together. It was drawn by beasts or humans, and accompanied by 
numerous other embodiments of fertility-power: these were the lesser 
spirits' who disported themselves in the manner of exuberant clowns, fools, 
or devils, doctors, priests, braggart soldiers, witches, scolds, all of these 
performing magical actions originally calculated to help along the new 
season’s fertility. The author further gives a full description of these 
various Fertility-Spirits, discusses the black color of some of them, the caps 
and bells, the leaf-garments, the animal masks, the masks of death. Another 
part of this festival was the important ritual of the death and revival of 
the Fertility-God; by this death and resurrection ceremony primitive man 
explained the death and growth of vegetation. The mock killing of the 
leaf-clad mummer and his revival by the all-potent doctor was a necessary 
step toward rebirth in a younger and fresher form. A variant of the death 
and resurrection is the separation of the single Year-Spirit into two opposing 
principles—into a Winter or Death, and a Summer or Life; in this form 
Winter is driven out and Summer is brought in; or there is a contest between 
these two principles, between them singly or between the groups. Finally, 
likewise important in the ritual of the spring festival, was the celebration 
of a sacred marriage between the male and female Fertility-Spirits, accom- 
panied by wholesale matings among the mummers and dancers and indeed 
all the celebrants. 

After having given this detailed background, Dr. Rudwin nevertheless 
says that he does not believe that the carnival plays are direct outgrowths 
of any part of the actual ritual drama. ‘We can have drama only,” the 
author insists, “‘when a wholly new content has been given to the ritual. 
ais The ritual part cannot be used, above all, for the comical drama.” 
He suggests, however, that the secular plays developed, if not out of the 
sacred acts, at least out of the supplementary episodes extraneous to the 
magical rites. The fertility mummers, he thinks, who began by performing 
magical ceremonies intended to fertilize the earth and its varied life, very 
soon imitated and ridiculed individuals in the onlooking throng, and occupied 
themselves with the characters and conflicts of ordinary human life. Thus 

1 Dr. Rudwin calls them demons, but this term gives a false impression; it seems 


better to call them spirits. 
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the needed new content was provided. The author believes he has found 
parallels among the ancient Athenians and present-day American Indians. 
Of course, these buffoons also borrowed themes and types from the ritual 
drama; and this fact makes the preceding full discussion of the spring 
customs necessary and valuable. The obscenity of the medieval drama 
must be explained, Dr. Rudwin thinks, by its origin as a part of the fertility 
ceremonies. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Rudwin fails to appreciate the importance of the 
ritual drama as to its influence in molding the plot-formulas of tragedy and 
comedy. This, however, can be explained by the fact that he has given 
his specific attention to the farcical carnival playsof Germany. His analysis, 
nevertheless, illuminates most interestingly the development of realistic 
comic scenes on the medieval stage, and also the fascinating type of the fool, 
who in Shakespeare is lifted into truly cosmic significance far removed and 
yet identical with his no less cosmic origin. 

Thus Dr. Rudwin’s study is the first definite clear attempt to show the 
continuous development of Teutonic drama out of native pagan traditions, 
in particular, the traditions connected with the ritual of the spring festival. 
It is greatly to be hoped that similar investigations will indeed be made for 
English tragedy and comedy, forms so much more important and interesting 
than the likewise important and interesting German Fastnachtsspiel studied 
in Dr. Rudwin’s monograph. 

Louise MALLincKropt KUEFFNER 

Hunter CoLLeGE 

New Yor«x City 





